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PREFACE. 



The following Memorial was prepared by the writer at 

the request of the family of Dr. Hall, and they desire me to 

here express their grateful sense of obligation to him for 

the faithful and loving spirit in which he has done the 

work. So full and comprehensive will the reader find it, 
that he will need nothing more ; but it is pleasant for one 

who sat under his ministry for twenty-seven years, to 

speak as a parishioner of the reverent and grateful love his 

people bore him. 

Through all those changeful years we, as one united 

family, looked up to him as our father, friend and guide, 

resting almost unquestioningly upon his decisions as sure to 

be safe, wise and just. Ih time, the older members of his 

congregation passed away, and the children took their 

places, taught from infancy to love and confide in him the 

only pastor they had ever known, and thus the tie between 

him and his people grew ever stronger, tenderer, and firm- 

er. It was the outgrowth of a faith and love which had, 

on both sideSj been often tested and never found wanting. 



giving the restful assurance that in the future, as in the 
past, each could trust the other to act considerately, con- 
scientiously and generously. 

It was a confidence only to be acquired in a long, con- 
tinued pastorate, where time is given to soften and har- 
monize the conflicting elements sure to exist in every par- 
ish, and not even then, unless the pastor is thoroughly a 
lover of peace and concord as well as marvel ously wise. 
Such Dr. Hall eminently was, as his people can all testify. 

How distinctly we can recall scenes in our lecture-room, 
when the brethren, ardent and enthusiastic, were looking 
at some exciting subject from different standpoints land 
waxing warm and eloquent were apparently at the point 
of hopeless divergence when, after patiently listening to 
all that could be said on both sides, — for he encouraged 
great freedom of speech — our pastor would rise, calm and 
collected, and in his cool, clear tones, the very sound of 
which was like oil on the troubled waters, take up the 
points at issue, and in a few masterly touches sum up the 
arguments on both sides, pouring a flood of light on the 
whole subject, doing it in such a candid, conciliatory, 
Christ- like spirit as carried our convictions with him and 
sent U8 to our homes cooled and quieted, and sometimes 
perhaps a little ashamed of the pettiness of our past dif- 
ferences. I have sometimes thought him at his very 
greatest on such occasions. 

As a preacher, the purity and terseness of his style, 
the logical clearness of his inductions, and his habit 
of bringing out in every sermon some one aspect of a 
truth and applying it with marvelous power to the in- 
dividual conscience gave great impressiveness to his 



sermons ; but something more than this made him the 
preacher that he was. We felt, when he rose in his 
pulpit, or h^ lecture room, that he came to us directly from 
his closet — from communion with his Father and our 
Father, his God and our God — and the hallowing influ- 
ence of this communion breathed forth in each word, look, 
tone and gesture, simple, quiet and unaffected as these 
always were. 

Thus, rich in the affection of a devoted people and sur- 
rounded by all that could make life dear to him, the quiet 
years went by, and we were looking forward to many more 
of this delightful intercourse when, like a thunder-bolt 
from a clear sky, came the news that he was gone ! 

But once again we saw him in his beloved church, calm, 
silent, with a look of inaffable peace resting on face and 
brow, yet with the unmistakable mark of the Destroyer 
also there. The grief of his mourning people is spoken of 
elsewhere, and we need not dwell on it here. Tenderly 
and tearfully, in the soft silence of an autumnal day, we 
laid him down to rest among the whispering pines and an- 
cient graves of that ** God's acre " where he had so often 
committed ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain 
hope of the final resurrection, and spoken to mourning 
souls words of faith and cheer, lifting our thoughts from 
the dark grave to the bright heaven beyond. 

We mourned for our own most sorrowful bereavement, 
but for him, the faithful servant of Christ, the beloved 
pastor and father of his flock, how could we but rejoice 
that he had gone to join the pure spirits tliat surround the 
Throne of God? To such as he, "it is not death to die," 
only fuller life, higher and nobler service and eternal pro- 



gress in the knowledge of Him whom he loved and adored 
on earth. The words of Christ, so often on his lips, were 
now to be verified in his own blessed experience, ** He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, 
and whosoever believeth in me shall never die." 

A Parishioner. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Missionary Gordon Hall. 

An intelligent Christian reader who might wish 
to read the tribute, now attempted, to the good 
Northampton Pastor, would naturally look to find 
here some few words at least respecting another 
Gordon Hall. Two of this name, father and son, 
one a missionary in the foreign field, the other a 
minister in the home field ; both doing eminent 
service for the Master ; both dying away from 
home ; both falling with harness on ; both highly 
honored in tlieir lives, and greatly lamented in 
their death ; '^ and their works do follow them." 
Gordon Hall the Missionary and fatlier : — 
Born in Tolland, Hampden County, Massachu- 
setts, April 8th 1784 ; graduated with the highest 
honors from Williams College, Sept. 1808; was chief 
among the five young men, * the hay-stack band,' 
who there consecrated themselves to christian life 
and labors in foreign and heathen lands; joined while 
at Andover with four others, Adoniram Judson, 
Samuel Newell, Samuel Nott and Luther Rice, in 
their appeal to the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, for leave and means to go to the distant 
field and work — which appeal led to the organiza- 
tion of the American Board for Foreign Missions ; 
2 
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studied Theology at Torriiigford, Conn., and at 
Andover, Mass. ; studied Medicine in Boston and 
Philadelphia ; was invited to eligible settlements 
over home churches, and to a Teacher's chair in 
his Alma Mater, but declined both in his intent- 
ness for the Mission toil ; was ordained and set 
apart for the Missionary service at Salem, Mass., 
Feb. 6, 1812; sailed with Nott and Rice, Feb. 18th 
following — the other two having embarked at 
Salem on the 9th of the same month ; arrived at 
Calcutta, August 8th, 1812, and at Bombay, Feb. 
11th, 1813; was driven from place to place, now 
sent away, and now called back, hunted by Gov- 
ernment policemen and kept vexatiously under 
their watch and guard ; encountered perils, priva- 
tions, hindrances, discouragements, before which 
anything less than a martyr spirit would have 
quailed ; till at last, after three years of these 
tossings, in response to a final appeal, permission 
was gained to tarry in Bombay, and toil there in 
the work for which he had so long been yearning 
and preparing. The formal permission from the 
government was not obtained till some time in 
1815. The hay-stack, and great hope, and now 
the glad realization. "In due season we shall 
reap if we faint not." 

The brave and patient Missionary labored earn- 
estly in this new field thirteen years — laying 
foundations, digging springs, sowing that others 
might reap. He made a journey into the interior 
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of the country, to preach and distribute books, 
and specially, to learn how the New Testament 
translation he had been preparing for the press 
would be understood in the different districts 
through which he might pass — noble aim ani 
enterprise, and rendering that journey worthy to 
be, what in the event it proved to be, his last of 
earth. Commencing his journey homeward, he 
fell upon a place where the cholera was prevailing. 
Being a christian physician, he obeyed his impulse 
to tarry a little to minister to the sick. He was 
taken with the disease at 4 o'clock, on the morn- 
ing of March 20, 1826, and died at a little past 12, 
high noon of that day and of his life. The two 
native christian lads who had been with him in 
this tour, obtained with difficulty a grave for the 
stranger, and, wrapping him in his mantle, laid 
him that same evening, without a coffin, to his 
"dust to dust." 

And, happily for us, we are told how this good 
man met and conquered the last enemy. Between 
9 and 11 o'clock, aware that his end was near, he 
directed the boys to kneel by him, and he offered 
a short prayer. He then said, '^Bury me as 
decently as you may be able." A few words more 
of counsel and comfort to the lads, and prayer for 
his wife and children, for the missionary brethren, 
and for the heathen around him, and then the 
exclamation, three times uttered, " Glory to 
THEE God !" — and so yielded up his spirit. It 
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was as if he saw the heavens opened. Was it 
imagination ? Perhaps it was vision. Said a 
missionary associate, Allen Graves, in a letter three 
years afterward, '*! know not that 1 can wish for 
myself or any one a more triumphant death than 
was granted him. A man of such modest and 
cautious expression as he, crying out in ecstacy, 
" Glory, glory f^ is sufficient of itself to assure 
those who knew him, that his foretaste of bliss, 
amid all his pains, must have been real and very 
complete. 

And so the pilgrim rested. Wearied by his 
toils, but not weary of them. Laying down his 
armor at 41 years of age, when he was strong for 
the good fight ; not of his own will, but of the 
will of Him who sent him to labor there just so 
long and no longer, and submissive to the voice 
that said to him, '' Friend, go up higher." In 
that strange land, in the evening hour, without 
casket or coffin, or company attendant, but *' de- 
cently," as he had bidden, and reverently and sor- 
rowfully by those two youths who through him had 
believed on Christ, the resurrection and the life. 
In that heavy task, and to make the burden a 
little lighter, were not those now orphaned youths 
given some glimpses of the glory beyond ? We 
will hope it if we may. 

As soon as it could be conveniently done, a stone 
monument, plain and suitable, was placed there 
by loving hands to mark the spot. In the letter 
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above referred to, missionary Allen says : — *'We 
procured the marble and the engraving here, 
(in Bombay) and the coarser stones, forming the 
square elevation, I got out and we fitted at the 
village of Dapoor where he died." And then, in 
words so sensible and so touching, he adds : — '^ It 
was thought quite injudicious, and almost imprac- 
ticable to remove the remains to Bombay. He 
was of necessity buried without a coffin, but most 
decently in other respects. And we thought it 
would be well to have at tliat very place an abid- 
ing admonition to the natives in the inscription 
over his body. It seemed also that to attempt the 
removal of dust scarcely gathered, to such a dis- 
tance, would be (to the natives publicly) paying a 
regard to earth and to place, which is scarcely 
allowable to our religion, which puts all places and 
all things under the direct and eternal control of 
an everywhere present God, who, in reanimating 
his worshipers, will not regard places." 

I have l)y me the original ground-plan, drawn 
on the spot, and describing the place and the sur- 
roundings. Upon a marble slab, imbedded in a 
coarser stone, and standing at the head of the 
grave, is the inscription in English — "Gordon Hall, 
missionary, died March 20, 1826, Aged 41." Be- 
low this is an ornamental rule, and under this, in 
the Mahratta language, the inscription, (reading 
when translated into English) " Gordon Hall, a 
Missionary and servant of Christ is buried here. 
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He was traveling to inculcate the worship of the 
only God and salvation by his only incarnation. 
Examine concerning this salvation; you also need 
it." 

Most honorable that burial. Twelve legions of 
angels, if need were of so many, would be set to 
watch and keej) safely and sacredly that sleei)ing 
dust. Christian pilgrims, more and more as the 
years roll on, will gather here to weep and to re- 
joice. No mention shall be made of Westminster 
Abbey. A burial there could not so bring out 
from loving and admiring hearts their praises and 
their tears. No matter for splendid monument 
or mausoleum. A christian hero sleeps here, and 
sleeps well. One is thinking of the burial of 
Moses. 

Fresh and warm testimonials of him were drawn 
out from many writers upon the occasion of his 
son Gordon's death. To cite a few words from 
three of these : ^* He was one of the five young 
men of that (Williams) college who constituted 
what is known in Missionary history as the hay- 
stack meetings, they meeting at a hay-stack, and 
resolving to offer their services as missionaries. 
Those were in fact the first meetings of the Amer- 
ican Board. He was a man of superior abilities, 
and was offered a very large salary to enter the 
service of the East India Comi)any, but he prefer- 
red to go on with the work he went to India to 
perform, and to support himself and those de- 
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pendent upon him by the practice of medicine. " 

Another writer : — ** The devoted husband and 
father, foremost among the devout five who in 
Williamstown consecrated themselves to labor in 
foreign lands for the idolatrous heathen, when as 
yet there existed no organization in this country 
that could send them abroad and sustain them." 

Another writer : — '^ He was a man of great force 
of mind and decision of character ; of ardent piety ; 
and entire devotedness to the missionary work, for 
which he was in all respects remarkably qualified. 
No missionary in Western India has ever been 
more respected among the Brahmins and higher 
classes, for his discussions and pulpit discourses 
than Mr. Hall." 

Before closing this account of the good mission- 
ary, it will not be amiss to speak the estimate in 
which he was held from the first by hi& associates 
of the consecrated band, with Adoniram Judson 
for their spokesman. The words may be found in 
the Memoir of Dr. Judson, by Dr. Wayland, Vol. 
1, pages 53 and 5G. 

The first extract is from a letter from Dr. Jud- 
son, dated Maulmain, Dec. 18, 1837. 

^*Asto Hall, he was preaching at Woodbury, 
Connecticut. I heard that he once thought favor- 
ably of missions, and wrote him a short letter. 
He had just received a call to settle in that place, 
and was deliberating whether it was his duty to 
accept it or not, when the letter was put into his 
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hand. He instantly came to a decision, and the 
next rising sun saw him on the way to Andover. 
I think he arrived about the time of the (Jeneral 
Association of ministers at Bradford." 

But we have a still more ])recious tribute in a 
letter by Judson — a letter written at Andover, 
July 11, 1810, and exi)ressing the joy of. the devo- 
ted band at the accession of Hall to their number. 
** Mr. Gordon Hall, whom I have mentioned to 
you, has joined us. He had a call to settle in 
Woodbury, with a salary of six hundred dollars," 
(a large salary for those times). '^ He came here 
to inquire into the missionary business before he 
decided, and he has now written back a negative 
answer. He is one of the first young men, and 
promises fair to be one of the pillars of the mission. 
He is sensible, judicious, learned, pious ; has been 
preaching nearly a year, and quite united the 
Woodbury i)eople. There are now four of us who 
are ready to start, at three months warning, for 
any part of the world— Hall, Newell, Nott and 
myself. There are at least four others in the 
Junior class who are ready to sui)i)ort the mission, 
wherever it shall be established." 

That noble band ! their aim and enteri)rise, 
their devotion and influence, to si)read the '^good 
tidings," to bring the world to Christ and salva- 
tion ! 

Thus much respecting the senior Gordon Hall. 
The space given can scarcely need an apology. To 
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thousands of memories and hearts to-day the name 
and sound signifies not one Gordon Hall alone, 
but two — signifies both together, by associations in- 
stant, inevitable, inseparable and grateful. Such 
a father ; so living, laboring, dying ; and an only 
son receiving that life, and name, and mantle, and 
ministry, and magnifying the office. In the 
scriptures, "son of Abraham," and ** son of Da- 
vid," denote special worth and distinction. **The 
glory of children are their fathers." ** A good 
man leaveth an inheritance to his children's child- 
ren." 
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CHAPTER II. 
Life in the Orient. Birth of Gordon Hall. 

Gordon Hall, the Missionary, was married at 
Bombay, India, to Margaret Lewis, an English 
lady, who had resided a number of years in Bom- 
bay, and who, by her knowledge of the language 
and people, and by her piety and vigor of mind as 
well, was eminently fitted for the place and part 
assigned to her in the providence of God. 

Four children were born to them. The first two, 
daughters, died in infancy. Two sons, tender 
plants, remained. The year 1825 brought the 
family to a painful crisis. There must be a sepa- 
ration — a parting for only a little time, it was 
hoped, but, as the event proved, to meet no more 
on earth. The oldest child, then in his fourth 
year, had been sick a great part of the time since 
his birth, and skilful physicians had repeatedly 
given it as their opinion that the life of the child 
could not be preserved in that climate. Their 
only other child, a boy two years old, had been 
suffering from a severe sickness of some months, 
and there seemed to be little prospect of his ever 
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having sound health. Physicians advised an im- 
mediate removal to America. We can conceive of 
the struggle in those parental hearts, in such an 
exigency, and pressed with such a question — the 
fear, the hope, the sacrifice. The decision is 
made — with tears, prayers, submission. The 
mother and children must go to America. Will 
not the husband and father go with them ? It is 
so to be desired, to see once more his native land. 
Who could blame him ? Many — most, would have 
yielded. Thirteen years and more of such labors 
in that land and clime. And the wife earnestly 
entreats him to go with them to what will be to her 
a strange land. But no, he replies ; ** I am in 
health — I am able to preach to perishing souls 
around me. Go then, with our sick boys ; I will 
remain and pray for you all, and labor here in the 
Master's cause ; and let us hope that God will 
bless the means used to preserve the lives of our 
dear children." 

The hour of parting comes, — July 31, 1825 — 
and the *^ Farewell — a word that must be and 
hath been — a sound which makes us linger." 
The husband accompanies them out a little way, 
and the words and tears are spoken, and he returns 
in the pilot boat, with heavy heart, but resigned 
to God's will. He has kept at his work, and 
hasn't had time to write many letters : he has 
written one ; and one such should answer in place 
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of a thousand. It would be diflScult to find words 
that touch a deeper feeling. 

'^Bombay, July, 1825. 

Christian Friends in America: 

With a heart almost overwhelmed, but with a 
peaceful trust that I am doing the will of God, 
I beg leave to introduce to your fervent prayers 
and tender sympathies, my earthly all, my belov- 
ed wife and my two darling boys. Mrs. Hall goes 
to a land of strangers, to save, as we think, the 
lives of our dear children. My heart goes with 
these dear objects of my affection, but, I trust, 
not in such a way as to weaken my hands in our 
great work among the heathen. While in imagi- 
nation, affection and solicitude, I accompany them 
through the dangers of the deep, to the arms of 
strangers in a strange land, I hope still to labor 
with unabated vigor, in this field where God has 
placed me. 

We have a humble, consoling confidence, that 
this measure is entered upon in the fear of God. 
If my family is graciously preserved to reach 
America, it is my wish, that they proceed with all 
convenient despatch to Tolland, Mass., — and that 
as soon as may be, our boys should be placed in 
some pious, discreet family, where I hope such 
arrangements for compensation may be made, as 
shall be satisfactory. 

As soon as the children can be provided for, and 



\ 
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a favorable opportunity shall be presented, it is 
our wish and expectation, that Mrs. Hall should 
return, with as little expense as may consist with 
a proper regard to her health and safety. 

These dear boys, I trust, are truly dedicated to 
Christ and his church. Our highest wish concern- 
ing them is, that they may be brought up in the 
fear of the Lord, become his children, and in 
due time be fitted for, and in boundless mercy, 
be admitted into the ministry of the gospel among 
the heathen, where they were born. 

My beloved christian friends, whose kindness 
my dear wife and children may experience, I 
would gladly write to each of you, but so short is 
the time allowed for making preparations for the 
voyage, so pressed with care and borne down with 
trial, that I am hardly able to scribble this sheet, 
which I hope you will accept instead of individual 
tokens. 

Permit me again to beg your prayers and sym- 
pathies for my dear wife and children, whom I 
now commit to God and to you. And ! pray for 
me, a poor worm, that I may have grace and 

y^ strength to abound in the work of the Lord 

I among these heathen, and that here the pleasure 

of the Lord may ever ])ro8per in our hands." 

' Such the letter which Mrs. Hall brought with 

her. Other letters followed, and in them all to 

; the last it is ** our dear boys," *^ Our darling boys" 

— "tell the dear boys that papa often prays for 
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them." Alas ! "Ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow." 

Before reaching land, one of the two children — 
the oldest, in his fourth year — died, and was 
buried at sea, Oct. 25th. ** Rachel mourning for 
her children." And yet one is left — the Benjamin ; 
and upon this child, the mother will si)end her 
whole wealth of love and hoi)e. That vessel at 
sea is still freighted with more and better, a thous- 
and-fold,, than the riches of Golconda — with 
precious lives, and among them a child of less than 
two years, who had been separated and set apart 
from his mother's womb by parental prayers and 
vows, and destined, in God's eternal purpose of 
grace in Christ, to be a vessel unto honor; and 
preach the gospel to dying men. 

I have by me a bit of pa})er, yellow with age, and. 
upon it a certificate memorandum in the words, 
names and dates as follows : — 

" Extracts from the records of the American 
Mission in Bombay. 

Jan 4th, 1824. Brother and sister Hall's child, 
born Nov, 4th, 1823, and named Nathan David, 
was baptised by Brother Graves at the Chapel." 
"Owing to particular circumstances, this child 
afterwards received, in addition, Gordon, as his 
first name. 

A true copy. 
19 Jan. 1827. A. Graves, Missionary." 
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By the *^ particular circumstances" is no doubt 
meant the death at sea, and the consequent trans- 
fer of the name, Gordon, from the lost to the 
living. ** His name shall endure." The intent 
for which this paper was asked for and sent from 
the mission must perhaps now be a matter of con- 
jecture. But its purport is manifest, and it tells, 
as far as words can tell, of a transaction and 
scene into which the angels might well desire to 
look. Those prayers, vows, tears, and that sur- 
render and consecration to all that the Covenant- 
keeping One might demand or ordain. 

Mrs. Hall, with her remaining treasure and 
care, arrived at Salem, Mass., Nov. 18th — three 
weeks after committing the other child to the 
deep. They then went to Tolland, and found a 
home there with Mr. Nathan Hall, the Mission- 
ary's brother. 

It was, as has been already said, the understand- 
ing between Mr. and Mrs. Hall, before the parting 
in India, that Mrs. Hall, after resting a little, 
and after securing homes for the ^'children" 
among kind friends, should herself return to her 
Eastern home and work. But this was not to be. 
Before comi)leting her preparations to go back, 
she received through the Board's Secretary, Jere- 
miah Evarts, Esq., the mournful tidings of her 
husband's death. One would have to search far 
to find a more tender and touching epistle than 
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this. Gently as possible did Mr. Evarts open the 
seals to the now widowed and fatherless. 

*' Boston, Sept. 5, 1826. 
Dear Madam, 

Before you open the enclosed 

letters, or proceed far in reading these lines, per- 
mit me to re(iuest, that you 8i)end a few moments 
in prayer to (iod, that he would enable you to 
receive any intelligence here communicated, with 
a composure and ^submission, which shall be pleas- 
ing in his siglit." 

The letter then proceeds to break the heavy 
tidings. But i)robably not three lines have been 
traced, before that wife, now a widow, has divined 
the worst. She is (piick sighted from having be- 
come so used to weei)ing. Her husband had 
already been dead live months and a half. The 
telegraph in our day would have flashed the news 
in a little more than as many hours. 
In closing the letter, Mr. Evarts says : — 
*^ And now, my dear Madam, what remains, 
but that you seek of your Heavenly Father those 
consolations which lie only can give. We tenderly 
commend you and your little boy to his paternal 
care, and we ask for you his blessing. We sym- 
pathize with you in your sorrows, and shall be 
ready to afford you all the aid and counsel in our 
power. May you be enriched with spiritual con- 
solations, and guided in the way of life and peace. 

Yours in the Gospel, 

Jeremiah Evaets." 
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And now, of a family of six, four have been 
taken, and only two are left — mother and child — 
"The only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow." Alone in the world, and yet not alone, 
but with God and good angels to guard and guide. 
Rescued ones, snatched from death and desolation. 
Where are the wise man and the scribe who, judg- 
ing humanly, shall dare predict for these afflicted 
ones, thus* 'thrown upon the world," any earthly 
future better or other than of struggle and de- 
spondence, and of repining over a mysterious and 
hard allotment. **Judge nothing before the time." 
Ye have seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord 
is very pitiful and of tender mercy." 

Mother and child — perhaps better here — mother 
and f*on. There is often seen in families a sort of 
beautiful cross-purpose or cross-play of affection — 
the daughter's heart inclining specially toward 
her father, and the son's toward his mother. 
Hence the hold which the mother is seen to have 
upon her son, and her influence over him. It is 
affection and authority working together for good. 
"Forsake not the law of thy mother." By the 
nature of the relation, by the providential arrange- 
ments ordering our human life, and by the teach- 
ings of God's word, it devolves chiefly upon the 
ynother to form the cliild to goodness. She has 
the advantage for it. 

"Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

No companionship in the world more sweet and 
4 
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grateful than between mother and her son. If 
in any case it be not so felt and found, the in- 
stance only proves that something has gone wrong. 
Mother at home, and her son with her there — a 
son for whom she had travailed in birth, and who 
from his birth, and probably before his birth, had 
been given up to Him who keeps covenant and re- 
members mercy. 

Lemuel — Heb. — "for him is God," or, "he be- 
longs to God." "What, my son ? and what, the 
son of my womb? and what, the son of my vows ?" 
Was ever a son of whom the mother could say and 
did say, "the son of my vows," if we have not 
here the instance ? And God shall help her, and 
that right early. His promise and providence are 
on her side, to fulfil all her petitions. "Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; 
and let their widows trust in me." Says an old 
English prelate, " God in his law takes care to 
preserve a just reverence both to father and moth- 
er." "Think not," says Matthew Henry, "that 
when grown up, and no longer under Tutors, thou 
mayest live at large ; no, the law of thy mother 
was according to the law of God, therefore it must 
not be forsaken." Says Dr. Adam Clarke, "The 
father occasionally gives instruction ; he is not 
always in the family : much of those occupations 
which are necessary for the family support, is car- 
ried on abroad. The mother is constantly within 
doors, and to her the regulation of the family 
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belongs; therefore she has and gives Zaz^;." ^'Preach- 
ing,** this may be. We are not careful to answer. 
We are looking at a widowed mother and her only 
son, two years old, and wondering what will be- 
come of them. Come and see. A great mission 
is given that mother, and well does she fulfil it ; — 
to train that child by every assiduity to all he is 
to become, and be, and do, in the plan and pur- 
pose of God, and in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The Ellington School. 

• The stay of Mrs. Hall and child in Tolland 
was brief. In less than two years the letters for 
Mrs. Hall are directed to Granville, Mass. Here 
they remained till Sept. 1835. A letter from a 
relative says: — ''I have heard Gordon's mother 
speak of his attendance at the Village School in 
the early years passed in the quiet place ( Granville) 
where she had taken up her abode for the pur- 
pose of bringing him up through childhood, and 
of his grave demeanor even then." 

And now another removal, and the entering 
upon new and special literary advantages and 
studies — his classical education proper. Very in- 
teresting information in regard to this period of 
Gordon's life is given in a letter by his cousin, a 
daughter of Judge Hall, now Mrs. E. H. Baird, 
of Hartford, Conn. This letter is the more 
prized for its giving, what has not so well been 
found elsewhere, an insight into the family home 
life, specially the mother's charm and power, her 
intelligence, culture and care, her wisdom to guide 
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* 
and guard, and her methods with her charge. 
Socrates entertained the beautiful belief that he 
had a guardian angel ever with him, to suggest, to 
direct and control. Said John Quincy Adams : — 
*^If I. am anything, if I hope to be anything, I 
shall owe it to the influences of my mother." 

Extracts from Letters. 

Hartford, Jan. 11, 1881. 

"It is impossible to sever the early history of 
Gordon from his reliance upon his mother. Hav- 
ing his birth in India, where the climate was 
surely fatal to children of foreigners, he soon 
showed that remaining there involved an early 
grave beside his two little sisters. His brother, 
Gordon, two years his senior, had resisted the in- 
fluences of the climate, by privileges not usually 
attainable by impecunious missionaries. He died 
on his passage to this country. Mrs. Hall came to 
America with the expectation of leaving her sons 
with friends of their father, that she might return 
to India, there to resume her work. Her young- 
er son bore his grandfather's name, Nathan. 
After the death of the elder boy, or rather, after 
the decease of Mr. Hall, Mrs. Hall preferred 
giving to the survivor his father's name. By this 
name, Gordon, he has ever been known. It was 
Mr. Hall's expressed wish that his sons should be 
educated in this country. Had it not been thus. 
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Mrs. Hall would have preferred taking her boy 
(after the death of Mr. U.) to her native land, 
England. As soon as she could make the neces- 
sary arrangements, she took a small house in 
Granville, Mass. , where she devoted herself to the 
care of her very delicate child. Only by this un- 
ceasing care of him was he carried through his 
childhood. I have heard her speak of the many 
hours which she had to devote simply to his 
amusement, when he had no playmates to share 
his natural love of play. 

When, Sept., 1835, Gordon was nearly twelve 
years of age, his mother went with him to Elling- 
ton, Conn., where she placed him in what was 
then known as the Ellington School, to commence 
his preparation for college. His mother, who still 
felt the necessity for her constant watchfulness 
over her son, took him to board in the family of 
the Principal, while the son entered the school, 
subject to all its regulations. At this time he was 
rather small for his age, pale, or slightly sallow, 
with a thoughtful expression of face. He was 
never vigorous in health ; but owing to his moth- 
ers good care, he had but little severe sickness. 
He entered earnestly upon his studies, and with 
good earnestness joined his companions in their 
sports upon the play ground. He was often in 
his mother's room, and when there it was her fre- 
quent custom to provide some special diversion for 
him, that he might ever feel that, wherever his 
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mother was, was a happy resort for himself. Mrs. 
Hall's control of her son seemed perfect. While 
a very indulgent mother, allowing him every 
pleasure that she regarded safe for him, she was 
decided and firm in denying him whatever she re- 
garded as undesirable for him. A widowed 
mother once said of Mrs. Hall, ** I never knew a 
lady who could so well combine the firmness of a 
father with all the mother's temierness." This 
was the secret of her control over, and wise man- 
agement of him, through all his educational 
course. He won the good will of his schoolmates, 
and especially attached himself to the Principal, 
who was a cousin of Gordon's father. As Gordon 
himself once wrote — ^^Weare more closely con- 
nected by affection than by blood." 

When Gordon left Ellington, his mother went 
with him to New Haven, where she at once rented 
a house, and made a home for herself and son. 
This she continued during the nine years of their 
residence in that city. 

While Gordon was in Ellington, I am not 
aware that he manifested any decided chris- 
tian character. He was receiving from his 
mother wise christian counsel, tod much religious 
instruction was also given in the school of which 
he was a member. He was serious in his deport- 
ment ; but when he consecrated himself to God I 
cannot state. I believe I am not mistaken in say- 
ing, that during his first winter in College — win- 
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ter of 1839-40 — during some unusual interest in 
College, he avowed himself as on the Lord's side. 
As soon as he oi)enly professed himself a christian, 
his mother, who had j)reviously maintained family 
worship, required her son to take the place. It 
was no slight trial for him, but his mother en- 
joined his being an active christian at the outset. 
When I first heard his voice in family worship, I 
was peculiarly struck with his knowledge of the 
Bible, and with his happy use of Scripture peti- 
tions and promises in his prayers. His entire sub- 
sequent life showed the value of his '' right start" 
in his christian life. Those who were with him 
in college can testify to his active usefulness while 
a student in his later connection. Those who 
knew our friend only in his public life, could form 
little idea of his happy power of unbending, lie 
could be very playful and jocose when with his 
friends. Some of tlie merriest hours I can re- 
member, were passed in his company. During his 
college vacations, either as student or instructor, 
he passed much time at my father's house. My 
cousin ever appeared to me a man particularly 
without guile. He was upright, sincere in all his 
professions, cool of judgment, and always to be 
relied upon." 

Gordon's room-mate at Ellington says of him: 
— '* He was a quiet, good boy, and as fond of 
play as were the other boys." 

The following letter (or rather a part of it) is 
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from Rev. Chester S. Lyman, once Superintend- 
ent of the Ellington School, and now Professor in 
Yale College. 

New Haven, Jan. 7, 1881. 
'' When I went to Ellington, in the Fall of 1837, 
to take the Superintendency of the Ellington 
School, Gordon was already there, going on with 
his preparatory studies. lie had come there with 
his mother about two years before from Granville, 
Mass., when he was about 12. . . . She was 
an English lady of education, and of much de- 
cision of character, whom the missionary had 
married in India. Her piety, energy and sound 
judgment admirably qualified her for the task of 
conducting the education of her son, which I 
think she did with little help from others, until 
she took him to Ellington to enter on his prepara- 
tion for College — some time, I think in 1835. 
During their residence in Ellington they were in- 
mates in the familv of Hon. John Hall, the 
founder and Principal of tlie "Ellington School," 
and widely known and honored as a successful 
and enlightened educator. Young Gordon was 
particularly fortunate in having his mother's 
molding influence supplemented and enforced by 
that of such a family. Under these influences 
his school life was characterized bv uniform success 
in his studies, and the develo})ment of a charac- 
ter of unusual stabihtv and faultlessness. I re- 

member him as a youth of agreeable manners, 
5 
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gentle and amiable in disposition, diligent and 
faithful in every study, and sedate in his deport- 
ment almost to a fault for one of his years. As a 
scholar, without being brilliant, he was among 
the foremost in the school, mastering all branches 
with about equal ease, and inspired apparently 
with a genuine love of study. His leading quali- 
ties appeared to be close application, discriminat- 
ing judgment and retentive memory. He had 
little of imagination or of enthusiasm in his con- 
stitution. His style of writing was unusually 
mature and correct for a boy — so much so that I 
used to encourage him to enliven it by cultivating 
the imagination. His whole character, indeed, 
was well balanced and settled, and he had the 
respect and confidence in an unusual degree both 
of his instructors and his fellow-pupils. I think 
he did not make a profession of religion until 
after entering College, but nothing appeared in 
his deportment while in the school, so far as I am 
aware, to indicate that he was not already under 
the guidance of christian principles ; and indeed, 
considering the influences under which he was 
trained, such may not unreasonably be supposed 

to have been the case During the 

two years of my acquaintance with him as a pupil 
at Ellington, 1 do not remember a single fault of 
conduct or character. He was one of the class of 
pupils that a teacher takes special i)leasure in in- 
structing, and whose course in life he watches with 
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personal interest, and with entire confidence in 
its success, so far as that shall depend on ability 
and character. In the case of Gordon Hall, his 
whole course in life has been only another illus- 
tration of the fact indicated by Wordsworth, that 
*The child is father of the man.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Yale College. 

Mrs. Hall and her son have their next home in 
New Haven, Conn. The New Haven life and the 
Ellington life are both spoken of in the letter fol- 
lowing, from Rev. Edward W. Oilman, D. D., and 
no one could speak from better knowledge. 

New Yokk, Dee. 22, 1880. 

^*I have your note asking me for reminiscences 
about Dr. Hall whom I happen to have known 
from boyhood, as school-mate, class-mate and fel- 
low-tutor. Gordon .Hall, the Missionary, was a 
relative of Judge John Hall (Yale 1802) who 
founded the Ellington High School. To this 
school Gordon, the son, went with his mother, 
about the year 1834 or '35, and there I knew 
him. We fitted for College together, our last 
classical teacher being Rev. C. S. Lyman, (now 
professor in Yale College) and went to Yale in 
August 1839, and graduated in the class of 1843. 

Gordon made a profession of religion and joined 
the College Church in Freshman year, April 5, 
1840. In College he took two prizes in translation, 
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two in English composition, and two in Latin 
composition. At the Junior exhibition he had 
the Philosophical Oration, and the Valedictory at 
Commencement. He was always regular, diligent, 
and attentive to duty, pursuing the even tenor of 
his way, without doing anything eccentric or 
shining as a man of genius. Living always with 
his mother, who counted much on his society, he 
probably was less intimate with his class as a 
whole than he would have been had he boarded in 
Commons. During Senior year, I think he was 
one of the class deacons. 

He spent the first year after graduating, at New 
Haven, pursuing some sj)ecial studies with Kings- 
ley, Atterbury and dloodrich, and- with them, in 
1844, entered Yale Theological Seminary, where 
he pursued the full three years course. 

He held the appointment of tutor some time 
before a vacancy occurred for him to fill, but if I 
am not mistaken, he entered upon its active du- 
ties at the beginning of the academic year 1846, 
and held the office two years : the first year of his 
tutorship being the last of his Seminary course. 
He was licensed by New Haven West in the spring 
of 1847. 

I was thus in early life brought into close in- 
timacy with him — much more than in later years. 
I don't remember so much about him as a boy, but 
as a young man he had good sense, good abilities, 
great evenness of temper, a pleasant address, and 
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the confidence of all who knew him ; and his after 
life was but the ripening of fruit of which his col- 
lege days had given promise." 

Another college class-mate, Rev. B. A. Smith, 
writes : — 

MiDDLETowN, CoNN. Dec. 22, 1880. 

'^Gordon Hall entered the Freshman class in Yale 
College in J 830, not having (piite completed his 
lOth year. Though younger than the average of 
the class, he was among the best prepared. He 
early took a high stand in scholarship, and main- 
tained it through the entire course. He was one 
of the most methodical and even-handed workers 
I ever knew. !Never brilliant, and never slow, he 
had no ups and downs : he took an elevated level, 
and maintained it with exact steadiness. He never 
failed in recitation, and I think was never absent 
from recitation during his entire course. If I 
rightly remember he was never tardy at any col- 
lege exercise, and once only from prayers — being 
engaged in making calls on a New Year's day. I 
will not however vouch for this ; it is my impres- 
sion that the fact is as I have stated. At his 
graduation he received the highest honor, being 
appointed to deliver the Valedictory Oration. The 
Theme of his oration, i)receeding the valedictory 
address, was, *^ Moral Excellence essential to the 
complete development of the Intellectual Foioers." 
The year following his graduation he spent in New 
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Haven as a/* Resident Graduate." I understood 
that it was mostly or entirely spent in the study of 
Law — the study being directed not to preparation 
for the practice of that profession, but was intend- 
ed as a part of his mental culture. The following 
year, 1844, he entered the Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, and took the regular three years' course — 
graduating in 1847. In 1846 he entered upon his 
Tutorship, which he held two years. The first 
year of his Tutorship was therefore coincident with 
the last year of the Theological course." 

And now these words from one of his College 
Instructors — Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, LL. D., 
— whom he was wont ever afterward to speak of 
with most affectionate interest : — 

Yale College, Dec. 16, 1880. 

'^ In reply to your inquiry concerning the career 
of Dr. Gordon Hall as a Tutor in this College, I 
would say, that so far as my recollections go, he 
was the same man in the teacher's chair that he 
had been while he was an undergraduate. He was 
grave, thoughtful, manly, even tempered, and 
conscientiously faithful. I do not think that any 
one ever called in question his ability to perform 
satisfactorily and successfully the duties of his 
office, and there have been few men ever connect- 
ed with Yale College who would be more sure than 
he to do whatever he ought to do and had the 
ability to do." 
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Those and tlie like tentimonials concerning 
young Hull in his student character and life could 
be greatly extended. 

It will be observed that little is directly affirmed 
by these friends res])eeting Hairs conversion and 
religious life at College. But a something maybe 
inferred from the touches given by Prof. Thacher 
and others — ** grave, thoughtful, manly, even 
tempered, and conscientiously faithful." Then 
his place as Deacon in the College Church when but 
11) years of age. Mrs. Dr. Wick ham, sister of Mrs. 
Hall, writes : — ** Prof, (roodrich, of loveliest and 
sainted memory, always the young man's friend, 
was (Gordon's confidant and counselor in this criti- 
cal period. I only recall, that his convictions of 
sin were deej) and jmngent, with an overwhelming 
sense of his need of a Saviour, and that his surren- 
der, deliberatcily made, as were all the acts of his 
life, was whole-hearted and sincere, and that 
thenceforward there was no swerving whatever. 
His life-work begun, he went on and on, doing 
good to his fellow-men till he went upward." 

This and other very full and interesting accounts 
were given by the mother in the Spring of 18G4, 
while the son was absent in Europe. The mother 
had pondered these things in her heart, and had 
written them in her chronicles, which she carefully 
kej)t during a long course of years. 

Dr. Hall's son, Gordon R., contributes this choice 
and characteristic reminiscence: — ** We have heard 
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f^tlier say that * he had no intention of becoming 
a clergyman until his Freshman year ; but that 
upon his conversion the question never seemed to 
arise. He went in that direction as a matter of 
course.'" Just like Dr. Hall, and like 9.II that 
was ever known of him : the features of his face 
were not more his own. 

Pleasant reading, these and the like loving trib- 
utes from Teachers, Class-mates, and friends. 
They suggest more than they say. Manifestly, 
what Gordon Hall was at 50 he was at 15 — even- 
tempered, amiable, gentle, diligent, faithful to all 
duty — not an absence, nor perhaps a tardy-mark 
once in all the College course. ** During my two 
years of my acquaintance with him as a pupil I do 
not remember a single fault of conduct or charac- 
ter." 

What a disproof and rebuke of the notion, silly 
as it is common, that to rise in the world, and in 
riper ye^rs shine like a star, a young man must be 
** at twenty, wild," and sow wild oats, and be a 
genius! Young Hall seems never to have attained 
to so much as the idea ! 

And then, what home can do, and keeping at 
home, and the mother at home. Writing to his 
cousin Junius, New Haven, March 13, 1844, he 
says: ** With regard to our own family, you know 
the extent of it. Mother, a little girl for help, and 
myself; and also, having been here a few days, you 
know our manner of living and spending time ; 
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for our days are di8i)()8ed of with so much regular- 
ity, that I may say, ^''Ex uno disce oimies,^^ As to my 
own health, it is uniformly very good — good enough 
to allow me to go out in all weathers, and to labor 
diligently." And just here was the secret of his 
success— this "laboring diligently," and, "with so 
much regularity ;" " the most methodical and 
even-handed worker I ever knew," as his class- 
mate Smith has said of him. So also his health 
and strength carefully husbanded, and thus allow- 
ing so close, not to say intense^application to study. 
In later years, when asked for his health, he would 
sometimes rej)ly : — " like a box of glass, labeled 
* this side up with care.' " 

And here one feels an impulse to look back a 
little, and see the steps of the way gone over. 
Born in India ; frail as a leaf ; snatched from 
miasmas and burning heats ; brought across con- 
tinents and oceans by his mother, in the fond but 
almost forlorn hope of saving a dear life that just 
flickers ; fifty letters asking and answering about 
the child's being and breathing ; as late as May 
11, 1827, Mr. Evarts saying, " We hope, dear 
Madam, as the weather becomes more mild and 
genial, the health of your little son will improve." 
A brief interval, and he is found at the Ellington 
High School, "without a single remembered fault 
of conduct or character" — one of the class of pupils 
that a teacher takes sjiecial pleasure in instructing;" 
then at Yale when not quite 16, yet " among the 
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best prepared "^—leading his class steadily all the 
way through, and found unto praise and honor at 
the end — given and pronouncing the Valedictory 
address. Father and son, the Missionary and the 
Minister, both of them Valedictorians in leading 
New England Colleges — an instance the equal of 
which can perhaps be cited, but must indeed be 
rare. 
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Cn AFTER V. 

Seminary Life. 

After his college graduation, Hall added five 
years to his student life in New Haven ; one year 
in the study of law and of the German language 
and literature, three in Yale Theological Seminary, 
two in Tutorship in the College, one of which was 
the last year of his Theological course. These 
were busy years, spent substantially in study and 
preparation for his life work, and to carry up his 
fitting for it to the highest and best finish possible 
to him. How his first year after graduation was 
filled uj), is given us in his own words. In a letter 
to his cousin. 

New Havex, March 13, 1844. 

** I have been intending to inflict a letter upon 
you for a long time, but pressure of business has 
prevented me. It may sound oddly to hear a res- 
ident Graduate, a man, as is generally said of 
them, who is lying on his oars, speak of having 
much to do. But it is a fact that I find more 
which I wish to accomplish this year than I have 
in any one preceding year. I will give you some 
account of myself. 
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I remember your speaking in very high terms, 
when you were here last, of Judge Hitchcock as 
an Instructor. I can bear full testimony to the 
truth of all you said. He has a clearness of 
thought and expression which I think I never saw 
surpassed. He very often launches out into the 
figurative, and also quotes from Virgil, Horace, 
Homer, &c., for variety and ornament. I almost 
regret that I did not commence and go through 
the full study of the first year of the Law course, 
Blackstone, Cruise and Swift. I value the study 
of Blackstone very highly as a preparation for un- 
derstanding English history. — I am studying Ger- 
man now with Werner, of whom you may have 
heard. He is engaged on the Coast Survey, in the 
Service of the U. S. Government, at an expense, 
or with a salary, of $1500. I wished to become 
acquainted with that language before entering the 
Seminary, because it c(^itains so many valuable 
commentaries and other theological works. Good- 
rich is my fidus Achates, and we pursue pretty 
nearly the same course of study. I must confess I 
wanted this time very much to devote to history, 
but concluded I should never have a more favor- 
able opportunity for the study of German. I also 
devote one hour four afternoons a week to hearing 
classes in Etymology and Mental Philosophy, in a 
young ladies Seminary. One class consists of 
eighteen or twenty, the other twelve. I thus gain 
all the pleasure and advantage of teaching with- 
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out the vexations, for I have to keej) them in or- 
der only one hour, and they are so old as to take 

care of their own heliavior Mr. Bushnell 

delivered a very fine lecture before the Young 
Men's Institute last week, on the interests of 
the working classes. The next lecturer is to be 
Paul Brown, Esq., of Philadeli)hia. 

Mr. Lyman is laid on the shelf again, I under- 
stand, with Bronchitis. His Thanksgiving ser- 
mon has been in Elihu Burritt's paper. It is 
entitled, *^ Four things for which a New England- 
er should be thankful :" — 1. That no mines of 
gold or silver have been discovered in our coun- 
try ; 2. That we are obliged to till a hard and 
stony soil; 3. That none of us are born to nobil- 
ity; and 4. That our religion is left to take care 
of itself. Quite original heads for a sermon; but 
it is a fine discourse. 

There seem to be suflftcient subjects of public 
attention just at this time. Potts and Wainwright, 
Binney versus Webster, or rather that matter is 
determined, and I sui)pose Mr. B. thinks he has 
gained quite a triumph ; the great national be- 
reavement ; Oregon question ; Annexation of 
Texas; Abolition of Slavery: church and state 
both seem to be in a state of fermentation. These 
are stirring times, and a man is expected to know 
everything, and to have an opinion about every- 
thing. 

There is no character now in this city who. 
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seems to be engrossing so much attention as El- 
der Knapp, the Baptist preacher. I went to hear 
him last evening, and was quite pleased with him. 
He avoids many of the oddities in which he in- 
dulged during his last visit here, and speaks as 
any man of strong and original mind and plain 
sense would. He gives singular titles to his ser- 
mons for the purpose of awakening curiosity. 
Last Sunday evening he announced that the sub- 
ject of his discourse (for he always gives his 
subject beforehand) would be, *a prayer meeting in 
hell.' Very few men can impress their ideas on 
the minds of an audience with as much force as 
Mr. Knapp. But he sometimes says such things 
as are somewhat offensive to a cultivated ear, or 

provoke a smile Mother sits by 

my side, and says there is no one whom she would 
be more glad to see here t^ian Junius Hall.'" 

One year in such studies and such devotion to 
them. It is made very manifest that young Hall 
had no notion of resting on his laurels. On the 
contrary, his triumphs and trophies in scholarship 
made him only the more eager to add treasure to 
treasfh'c. He *' inclined his ear unto wisdom, and 
applied his heart to understanding. He cried 
after knowledge, and lifted up his voice for un- 
derstanding. He sought her as silver, and search- 
ed for her as for hid treasures." 

Writing again to his cousin, June 19th, 1844, 
he says : — ''I was much obliged to you for your 
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suggestions on the subject of studying History. 
They are such as commend themselves to one's 
good sense, and are very valuable. I find they 
accord with a favorite maxim of Judge Hitch- 
cock's— * Study subjects, not j)ages.' Since re- 
ceiving your letter, I have read Smyth's lectures, 
a considerable })ortion of which I had read before. 
They present a good general view of History. I 
must confess that I often feel totally at loss where 
to begin, or what to study. To be sure I consider 
it of suj)reme importance to be familiar with the 
Scriptures, and skilled in dividing out a sermon, 
and affixing pointed pungent applications ; but I 
wish to differ from many ministers in knowing 
much more than this. I do not consider Science 
and Literature out of the province of a clergyman. 
Any suggestions of yours will be very acceptable. 

My principal study at the i)resent time 

is (leology. 1 am attending Prof. Silliman's lec- 
tures, and reading on the subject. One great 
attainment which I wish to make now is the pow- 
er of stating a proposition, and then amplifying 
that proposition or truth handsomely — illustra- 
ting it, &c., either in speaking or writing. That 
seems to form the excellence of a ready writer or 
speaker. I do not know whether anything but 
practice will secure that })ower." 

In September, 1844, Hall became a member of 
Yale Theological Seminary. And here he shows 
the same diligence — **all diligence" — the same 
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unquenchable hungerings and thirstings. His 
aims and ambition — his ideal of a christian minis- 
ter — and his great hope to be and do a worthy 
something in the sacred calling — these are mani- 
fest from his unrelaxing application to study, and 
from his letters at the time. 

From this point his life-choice and purpose be- 
come more clearly pronounced. He is the same 
worker here as before. He is found writing to his 
cousin Junius:—^ 

New Haven, Jan. 10, 1845. 

''I must plead the student's excuse for my past 
negligence in not writing to you. It has not been 
because I have not thought of you, or that I did 
not value your letters, but simply and only for 
want of time. I find there is a world of business 
to be done in the Seminary, and I cannot find 
time to accomplish half of it. By this I do not 
mean that the prescribed duties of our Seminary 
course are more than I can master; but 1 think a 
man entering u^wn the ministry ought to be well 
furnished — acquainted thoroughly with the out- 
lines and general princi})le8 of most of the sciences 
— with Logic and Metaphysics — with history, ec- 
clesiastical and civil — with tlie classics and a few 
of the Modern Languages — with the finest litera- 
ture of our language, religions and miscellaneous, 
in poetry and prose, &c., &c. The. very thought 
of all these is enough to frighten (me. But don't 

think me visionary. I am aware of the truth of 

■ 7 
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the old saying, * Home was not ])uilt in one day.' 

I am engaged two hours and a half per day — 
from 10 to 11 A. M., and from 7^ to 9 P. M. — in 
teaching classics at Mr. Skinner's Academy. It 
brushes up my knowledge of Latin and Greek — is 
a very pleasant and desirable place — Mr. S. a 
pleasant man — scholars pleasant boys — compensa- 
tion good, &c. 

It is now vacation in the Seminary and College, 
one week of our holiday having elapsed. I have 
])een al)sent three days only, including New Years 
day. 

My Mother and myself are both pretty well — I 
quite well — mother tolerably so. We live in the 
same quiet regular way as when you were with us." 

One more of these Seminary letters, in part: — 

New Haven, Jan. 8, 1846. 

** It is just at this time vacation with me. But 
in the term I am, as you suppose, quite busy, 
attending lectures, writing sermons, hearing pri- 
vate scholars at my room, &c., &c. I am very 
closely occupied, but my health is, I think, con- 
stantly improving: my constitution becoming 
more healthy and stable. With care I am in hopes 
of enjoying a life of comfortable health. I am 
fully i)ursuaded that temperance and regularity 
will do much for any man. 

I have preached seven or eight times, three of 
them in this city. The fifth time I ever preached 
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was for Dr. Bacon, one Sabbath when he was out 
of town, and had engaged me to supply his pulpit 
one half the day, and Azariah Eldridge the other 
half — two Ellington boys. 

I have now become somewhat accustomed to 
preaching, and believe it is going to agree with 
me. My lungs appear pretty strong, and preaching 
does not fatigue me so much as it does many. 

I received an application a little time since to 
preach in Peekskill, on the North River, as a can- 
didate. They said they had heard of me, and 
guessed I should be about the man they want. 
But the invitation came rather too soon. I did 
not feel as if I could forego two thirds of my last 
years' study. One will doubtless feel the pressure 
sufficiently heavy after enjoying a complete course 
of preparation. Oh ! this preaching the gospel ! 
it is a blessed work; it has gladdened many a soul. 
And there are times in life (young as I am I know 
it by experience) when nothing but faith in the 
gospel, and that hope which springs from faith, 
can cheer the heart. 

I think it very doubtful whether I accept the 
, Tutorship in College, as I am so far advanced in 
my Professional study; and several have advised 
me to give up the idea. In that case I shall be 
ready to take hold of the good work of preaching 
somewhere, if God favors me." 

These letters are characteristic. They show the 
man — just what he was and was known to be in 
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later years — the same modest sense of himself, his 
talents and attainments; the same utter absence 
of talk or thought of any great things he was to 
be or do in tlie work or world; the same quiet hope 
and trust that he should ])e al)le to do something 
for (lod and goodness, ** if God favors me ;" the 
same "'mark for the prize of the high calling ;" 
the same self-restraint and content to make haste 
slowly, and bide his time — to labor and to wait. 
If it shall be VZ years, or 13 years, of close study to 
fit himself to enter upon the go8})el ministry, they 
shall be })atiently and cheerfully given up to such 
preparation. 

He did, it appears, acce])t a Tutorship in Yale, 
and filled the jdace worthily two years — his wish 
and aim l)eing to carry out to better completeness 
certain studies he had long been engaged upon. 

And now, at the age of not (juite 'Zb, August, 
1848, his course at New Haven ended, Gordon 
Hall must leave the shades of learning, so familiar 
and congenial to him, and where he had won and 
worn distinguished honors, and enter upon a way 
of life he has long had in his dreams and prayers, 
but of which, ex})eri mentally, he can jis yet have 
learned very little. **Your young men shall see 
visions;" and the fond hopes have been with many 
fears. The change, one can well see, is very great 
— very much a launching forth upon a great un- 
known. This strippling David hasn't proved 
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Saul's armor, and cannot wear it. He has only 
picked up a few stones out of the brook, and put 
them in a shepherds bag. And now the fight of 
faith. A great transition : from a pupilage to a 
pastorate; from a student's room in a Seminary, to 
a pastor's study in a parsojiage ; from visits to a 
College Library and attendance on recitations and 
lectures at the familiar bell-call, to visits to sick 
beds, and attendance at the marriage scene, and 
at the funeral, whose tolling bell-call cannot be- 
come familiar to the ear and heart ; from a 
student's freedom from care and duty, except to 
get his lesson well and keep his own heart, to 
burdens of care sometimes making a pastor's heart 
bend like a slender reed ; from receiving instruc- 
tion on '* the Pastoral care," to giving counsel to 
a convicted sinner balancing on the choice be- 
tween life and death ; from treasuring up stores, 
to expending all he has, even all his living. 

Gordon Hall has grown up as a tender plant, as 
a nestling, snuggled, close and warm, under a 
mother's roof and care. We have just heard 
him say, that the thought and prospect of the 
pastoral care and toil sometimes came over him 
with almost crushing weight, and that in the an- 
ticipation nothing but christian faith could sustain 
and cheer him. But the time has come, and duty 
calls, and the student must go forth, and does go, 
much as Abraham did, '* by faith, not knowing 
whither. " 
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Any |>iM)]iU* now, in want of u minister, may 
wi'll think thrniwlvesj highly favorcMl in receiving 
ont' s«) richly gifte<l and endowed, and may well 
rail him/what the fathers in our Israel, following 
tin* apostle, K|)h. 4, were wont to call, *'an ascen- 
sion gift." No (question is made hen> that the 
|K'oj>li»s, first and last, to whom he was sent, did 
so receive him. We do not know, nor care to 
know, what salary was given him then or ever. 
We |>rcsiime the best. But sj>eakingin the gener- 
al: how many peoples and tcmgues would have had 
hut a }>oor a})j)reciation of the prize, and es}>ecially 
of liow much that prize has cost somebody —yea, 
many. U}H)n this young man, in giving him such 
furnishing, has been expended what most })eople 
would call ** a handsome fortune;" and now the 
peoj)le obtaining him are to have the full benefit, 
** as ointment poured forth." That amount of 
moiu'V coming to a town in a taxable form to es- 
tablisli a mercantile or mechanical industry would 
call out a general felicitation. Going to be so 
liberal as to give (suppose) a salary of one thous- 
and dollars, and in so doing, i)lace the man of their 
heart and choice under everlasting obligations ! 
when in fac^t th(» I? 1000 a year would hardly equal 
at })or cent the bare interest of the moneys ex- 
})ended directly \\\Hn\ his education for the work — 
to say nothing now of the study, care, painstaking, 
and of the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
benevolently giwen to found and endow the Institu- 
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tions whose benefits the student has been receiving 
in these years and years, in great part gratuitotcsly. 
In saying this we may be preaching again, or 
giving *Hhe address to the people." Be ii^ so. But 
the thought pushed itself in, as the fact does, too 
often : and the instance we are now upon is too 
apt an illustration to be passed in silence. We 
make no plea for fat salaries. Not much peril 
from their actual frequency. Better for ministers 
not to be cumbered with '^great possessions." 
But let the churches understand this matter. It 
is but the simplest justice they should. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Marriage and Settlement. 

Mr. IIall was joined in marriage at New 
Haven, Oct. 10, 1848, to Miss Emily B. Merwin, 
youngest daughter of Rev. Samuel Merwin, for 31 
years Pastor of the North C'liurch in that citv. 

Before linishing his course at Yale, the Congre- 
gational Church and Parish in Wilton, Conn., had 
fixed their desire on Mr. Hall, and in due time that 
people united in calling him to be their Pastor 
and Minister. Over this cluirch he was ordained 
and installed, Oct. 28, 1848. Here he found a good 
people, who esteemed him very highly, and he 
tliem as well. His ministry here was destined to 
be brief ; but it was not in vain. The Manual of 
that Churcli, eml)racing a brief notice of its Pas- 
tors, contains a minute of record in these words: — 
'' The succeeding Pastor was Rev. Gordon Hall, 
who was ordained Oct. 28th, of the same year 
(1848). After a successful ministry of three years 
and a half, during which 50 were added to the 
church, having received a call to the Edwards 
Churcli in Northampton, he was dismissed. May 
4th, 1852." A writer from that place, Jan. 11, 
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1881, adds : " One reason for the change was his 
enfeebled health, which needed relief from the 
labor of writing new sermons. He is still remem- 
bered here with great interest and affection by 
some of the older members of the church. Two 
of his College classmates were natives of Wilton." 

Hearing of the prominence and promise of Mr. 
Hall as a minister, two of the members of the 
Edwards Church, of Northampton, without pre- 
vious correspondence with him, went to Wilton, 
spent a Sabbath, and heard him preach one ser- 
mon. *'I noticed two strangers in my church 
that day, but had no suspicion of their mission. 
I spoke of them to my wife on reaching home, 
remarking that one of them strikingly resembled 
the missionary Stoddard ;" — reminiscence by Dr. 
Hall on his 25th Anniversary at Northampton. 

The visiting brethren were favorably impressed. 
They made inquiries there, and on their way home. 
They reported their findings, at a church meeting. 
A call was voted, but not with the desired 
unanimity. The hesitation was from reason of 
insufficient knowledge — from reluctance to settle 
any one without having first heard him. Mr. 
Hall had not sought the place, and would not 
come and preach as a candidate. But the call had 
come to him, and his decision must be made. He 
felt that he could 7iow in delicacy and duty visit 

Northampton, and look upon the field. He did 

8 
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80 — preacliiug oue Sabbath, and spending a few 
days among the people. There was now the most 
perfect unanimity. Every member gave his voice 
for the call and settlement ; and there was never 
afterward a vote against him in that Church and 
Society. He soon accepted their call, and was 
Installed as their Pastor, June 2, 1852 ; — Dr. 
Eleazar T. Fitch of Yale College preaching the 
sermon, and Rev. Samuel Merwin, the Father-in- 
law, offering the Installing prayer. 

The Church had had able men — Eev. Dr. John 
Todd, Rev. John Mitchell, Rev. Dr. E. P. Rog- 
ers, and Rev. Dr. George E. Day, since and now 
Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Yale Theological Seminary. Fifth in such a 
succession. To stand in their place, and fill it, 
and be in fact and repute not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of them — this the demand, and the 
aim and ambition : and this the achievement. 
He came to a united people who had never had a 
trouble with a minister ; a people who had never 
called a Council, nor has since, to settle a dispute 
or difficulty among themselves. He came in the 
prime of manhood, and with the advantage of 
three and a half years' experience in ministerial 
labor. He came resolved to take a fresh start in 
the race, and press toward the mark. He had not 
lost nor let down his high ideal ; he still heard 
and heeded voices, saying, * Friend, go up higher.' 
He strove for the mastery. He intermeddled with 
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all wisdom. I have seen him, while in the midst of 
his toils and successes in Northampton, place him- 
himself under training of an elocutionist, to im- 
prove himself in voice and speaking. Anybody or 
anything shall be welcome which shall promise to 
lift him an inch higher in mental and ministerial 
stature. Never a closer student than now, if only his 
health will permit. The ancient classics are still 
kept fresh. He delved into the. sciences. He ranged 
the field of general literature, and gathered much. 
He kept himself abreast with the progress of the 
best modem thought on great questions. 

And now, what the new Northampton Pastor 
was and came to be as a preacher — his ability, doc- 
trine, manner. His excellence in these regards, 
and the estimation in which his pulpit services 
were held in all the region around, are well at- 
tested by a very competent witness, one of 
many — Prof. Tyler of Amherst College, whose 
testimony at Dr. Hall's funeral is in these 
words:— "And then, what di, preacher we have 
lost ! I say we ; for though his own people know 
this and feel it more deeply than others can, yet 
they will permit us to share their loss, and mourn 
with them. And Amherst College will share 
largely in this loss. For no one of the neighbor- 
ing ministers — no other pastor, far or near, has 
so often occupied our pulpit, specially for the last 
ten or fifteen years as Dr. Hall. And certainly 
no preacher, out of the Faculty or in it, has been 
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more heartily welcomed. Officers and students, 
young and old, were always glad to see him there. 
For he always had something to say, and he knew 
just how to say it, so as at once to make it attract- 
ive and useful. We felt that he had a mission and 
a messa^ge — a call to the ministry, and a word in 
season for us. For he did not preach himself, 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified. He preached 
the Oospel as the glad tidings of salvation, sent 
from heaven down to earth — from God to perish- 
ing men. And though he was no orator, and did 
not profess nor aspire to be, he wrote with such 
beauty and life and power ; he preached the truth 
with such simplicity and godly sincerity, with 
such wealth of illustration, and felicity of express- 
ion, and cogency of argument, and persuasiveness 
of appeal, that none wished to gainsay, and it 
seemed as if none could resist. 

Dr. Hall grew as a preacher, not only in spirit- 
uality, and correctness, and depth of power, but 
in vivacity and warmth of feeling, in liveliness of 
imagination, in graphic description, in dramatic 
representation, in all the graces, as well as all the 
more solid virtues of a genuine pulpit eloquence. 
And back of the sermon, and giving it weight 
and power, his hearers always saw and felt that 
which is more eloquent than any sermon, more 
convincing than the strongest argument, more 
persuasive than the most moving appeal, more 
powerful than any other earthly power — the un- 
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doubted sincerity, the unquestioned truth, and , 
absolute purity of his motives, the rare wisdom 
and goodness of the man, No one ever question- 
ed the purity of his motives. No one ever sus- 
pected him of sinister views, selfish aims, indirect 
ways or underhanded methods. His people never 
feared that he would say a foolish word, or do an 
unwise action. They could always and every- 
where trust him to say just the right word at just 
the right time — to do the very best thing at the 
very best moment — to be the right man in the 
right place, wherever he put himself, and wher- 
ever they sent him. Other churches felt the same 
confidence in him. Hence it was, that he was so 
much in demand to attend ecclesiastical councils, 
and that councils so generally made him their 
moderator. Many a time when everything was 
going at cross purposes in the examination of a 
candidate, in the settlement of an old difficulty — 
many a time have a few words from him brought 
light out of darkness, and order out of confusion, 
and ministers and people have gone away rejoic- 
ing. 

As Professor Tyler has just said. Dr. Hall 
preached the Gospel — salvation from God to per- 
ishing men. Let this be told and repeated, for a 
memorial of him. There could be no possible mis- 
taking him here. His voice here gave no uncer- 
tain sound. The sinner self-destroyed, ruined, 
lost — utterly beyond recovery, except by the power 
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and grace of God in his Son Jesus Christ, the one 
only Name. The cross, the blood, the Spirit. 
Christ all and in all. Standing at the Communion- 
table, and taking up those symbols, the bread and 
wine, he said with trembling lips, ^'Here, in what 
these elements are, and signify, and set forth — 
here is all the hope I have that I ever shall be or 
can be saved." 

And those who knew him best can well remem- 
ber with what relish and appreciation, at such 
times and places, he drank in the sense and senti- 
ment from those hymns, never too familiar: — 

** Jesus, lover of my soul ;" 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me;" 

** Here at thy cross, my gracious Lord, 

I lay my soul beneath thy love." 

As best expressing Dr. HalFs views on the doc- 
trine of Christ, and on the other Scripture doc- 
trines circling around it as their sun and center, 
may be here given the following extracts from a 
sermon of his: — Text, Acts 4:12 — Title," *'None 
other name. " 

** When you go to the world with the bitter cry, 
' I have sinned : when you put the question of the 
distressed jailor. What must I do to be saved ? " 
the world will be cold and unsympathizing. *^What 
is that to us ? Sin ! we do not talk about sin. A 
Saviour from sin ! Relief for convicted anxious 
sinners ! These are things about which we neither 
know nor care/ Ah ! troubled soul, you may see 
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how true is the text, ' None other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved. ' Salvation in none other. It is Christ, or 
no Saviour. None other meets human wants, 
satisfies reason and conscience. Tell me I need 
no Savioui: ? That may do for a moment of heed- 
lessness ; but not when I think. Talk of my 
goodness ? Not if you know God's law and my 
conscience. Tell me that I can save myself ? Yes, 
when I can roll back the wheel of time, and undo 
the godlessness of past years ; when I can make 
myself over, and brace myself to being a sinless 
man in the future. I have something to do with 
God, with my soul, and with souls around me. 
Tell me your ways of saving me, and they are no 
Saviour to me. Conscience cries out, * Jesus I 
know, but who are ye ?' Human wisdom and the 
world have had their say, and I feel more than 
ever that it is Christ, or no Saviour. None other 
can bring to me the words of God but the Son of 
God, who came down from heaven. He only can 
tell how God feels towards me. Angry, of course, 
but does he pity ? will He forgive ? Is there a way 
in which he can be a holy, just God, and a Saviour? 
No wisdom of man can answer me that. 

Christ alone can tell me what is the future of 
the soul, and what has become of our departed 
ones. Do they live ? Are they saved ? What does 
God say / must do to be saved ? * This is my be- 
loved Son — hear ye Him. 
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Ah ! who is going to take the responsibility of 
telling the world it has no Saviour ? Shall a piti- 
less infidelity go to the burdened sinner and say, 
* You have no Christ, and no Gospel with promise? 
Just despair in your sins — that is all you have to 
do.' Shall it go to the bereaved and sorrowing, 
and say, ' You have no Christ who saves and hears 
prayer ; put out your lamp of hope and weep on? ' 
Shall it go with its black visage and its words of 
poisoned arrows to the bedside of the dying, and 
say, * Your Christ is a myth, a delusion ; away 
with that hope which has supported and comforted 
you ?' Alas ! if this infidelity could have its way, 
what a wail for the sinking soul ! The Saviour of 

my trust gone ; and there is no other 

Oh the terrible responsibility of those who at- 
tempt to undermine the faith in Christ ! If they 
had another and better Saviour, it would not be 
so cruel. But to rob the world of its only hope ! 
They would put the world into night and despair. 

The desolation of a soul without Christ I Sins 
I have — that I know, but no Saviour. Death be- 
fore me — that I know, but no Saviour. Fears of 
hell and desires for heaven, but no Saviour ; no 
sympathizer in the heavens, no help, no hope. No 
soul, none, if Christ is not yours. None other 
name. Call for any other, and your call comes 
back in barren echoes. It is Christ or nothing. 

Well, beloved, there is a Saviour — only one, 
and that is all we want. Ther6 is one name given 
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whereby we may be saved. He is able to sjive to 
the uttermost all that come to God by him. Your 
Saviour as much as mine or any other man's, if 
you will have Him. He loves you, gave himself 
for you, calls after you. *Come unto me,' he 
says, ** whosoever will." 

Christ is a Saviour. History shows it — the his- 
tory of nearly two thousand years. Hearts chang- 
ed, lives revolutionized, prove Christ a Saviour. 
Christ lives and saves to-day. The church living, 
souls converted, believers sanctified — these are the 
witnesses. Then I have an anchor for the soul. 
Hope has something on which to fasten. My 
Saviour ! Then who is he that condemneth ? My 
Jesus ! to save me from my sins ! I give him my 
hand, and he lifts me up, he helps. I have a 
Saviour to love and to live for, and publish to the 
world. I can make my life a blessed mission now. 
I can say to the burdened sinner, to the groping 
heathen, I know something that will make you 
glad ; to the weak and tempted, 1 can show you to 
a better life ; to the afflicted and cast down, I can 
give you comfort ; to the dying, 1 can give the 
name that opens heaven and a holy immortality — 

Jesus, the way, the truth, and the life 

That worthy name ! In which the chief of sinners 
have prayed, and hoped, ' and found peace. To 
which the afflicted have looked, not in vain, for 
strength and rest. That name which has been 

breathed with a smile by dying lips — Jesus Christ, 
9 
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the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Oh ! 
why want any other ? He is suflBcient ; he is wait- 
ing : trust him, follow him. You shall find him 
all your salvation and all your desire — salvation 
with eternal glory." 

It seems a ^ort of violence to cull from such a 
sermon as this, where all is so good — no better per- 
haps than many another from his pen. The above 
is given, not only as expressing his theological 
views, but also as affording a fair specimen of his 
style in sermonizing — the condensation aud 
strength, the brevity and beauty. In what are 
called the cardinal doctrines of the evangelical 
system — the doctrines embraced in the Westmin- 
ster standard, his voice and preaching were clear 
and explicit. He would heartily accord with 
Bickersteth in saying, that " religion's grand se- 
cret is living upon Christ, and looking continually 
to him." He did not conceal nor cast into shadow 
his belief in the endless punishment of the incor- 
rigibly wicked. Sitting in his study, one Sabbath 
morning, he heard two men passing by ; One said, 
"Are you going to hear Dr. Hall this morning ?" 
"No; he preaches too much brimstone." "No 
more than the Bible does," was the quick reply. 
Dr. Hall, relating the incident, was heard to say, 
" I never felt myself more complimented in my 
life." Always the two in their proper relation 
and proportion — death and life, the ruin and re- 
covery, the sinner and the Saviour. 
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But settled and strong as he was in his religious 
belief of what he regarded as prime essentials in 
christian truth, he yet held all in the charity 
that " hopeth all things, and thinkethno evil." He 
would have been a lame sectary and separatist. ^* In 
unessentials liberty." So that you as a sinner feel 
your need of Christ, and cast yourself upon him 
as all your salvation, and live unto him, showing 
your faith by your works — this seen and known of 
you, and he was content to let others strive about 
names and forms, and questions to no profit. He 
had the breadth. He wa& in the best sense a 
broad churchman. At building division walls he 
would have been an indifferent workman. He 
never learned the trade. He believed as the Tal- 
mud expresses it, ^' That loving kindness is great- 
er than all laws, and the charities of life are more 
than all ceremonies." 

Dr. Hall, a competent witness says, *' prepared 
his sermons with care ; wrote them out in full ; 
generally, I think, commenced his writing on 
Monday, and so wrote daily ; not often in a hurry, 
unless other duties pressed ; usually began soon 
after breakfast, and wrote till eleven or twelve, 
and then took exercise till the dinner hour ; did 
not write evenings ; had his preparations finished 
by Saturday noon ; did not allow this part of his 
work to trench upon his sleep and rest." ^* I am 
persuaded," he had said in College, '' that temper^ 
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ance and regularity will do much for any man." 
lie had the good habit, formed and fixed, and was 
therefore master of his work, and not its slave. 

In coming to Northampton Mr. Hall had a 
three-year's-and-a-half stock of ^^old sermons," 
and might have leaned on them. But he used 
those sermons as not abusing them, nor himself, 
nor his peo])le. It was a saying of his, that any 
considerate people, crediting their minister with 
faithful work and one good sermon a week, will 
cheerfully let him do for the other sermon of the 
day or evening as may best suit his will and power. 

Mrs. Hall's sister, Mrs. Dr. Wickham, adds 
these words as to his ways in sermon-writing : — 
*' On what are you going to preach next Sabbath ?" 
" I have not quite made up my mind which is best 
adapted to the circumstances just now — naming 
three texts from which he had new sermons ready." 
*' Why," was the reply, '^ are you so well prepared 
as that ? " *^ yes, I have five sermons ahead" — 
handing out the fresh manuscripts — ^' I always 
write when I can, and when there are topics in 
my mind that I think need to be preached upon." 
The same writer adds : — " When absent at one 
time, being solicited to give his friends a sermon, 
he pleasantly replied : *' yes, I'll preach, I love 
to preach ; and away from my own pulpit, it tires 
me less, because I have not the anxiety or sense of 
responsibility I feel there." 
, And Dr. Hall's manner in the pulpit : *' decent. 
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solemn, chaste," as Cowper has said it should be : 
not rapid, impassioned, vehement, but rather, 
calm, deliberate, earnest — impressing you deeply 
that what came from his lips had come from his 
heart — genuine loyalty to his best views and con- 
victions — "as of sincerity, in the sight of God." 

*^Dr. Hall was no orator." Perhaps not, as the 
term " orator" is commonly understood. He was 
not a Boanerges. His voice was not stentorian, 
clarion in loudness — certainly not "as when the 
blast of the terrible ones is as a storm against a 
wall." The common, and perhaps right idea, would 
be, that a good charge, to be most effective, should 
have a strong carrying ; that a resonant, ringing 
force and volume is helpful to drive home the 
sense into dull ears and duller hearts. Dr. Hall 
had not this, and could not have attained to it: 
He hadn't the robustness, the chest, the lungs. 
The gymnastic exercises, as now practiced in Col- 
leges and Seminaries, would likely have torn him 
to shreds. 

He had a firm, pleasant voice, well in hand, and 
used in a quiet way — a manner that invited atten- 
tion, and rewarded it — a voice and manner aided 
by his eyes, his whole presence and personality, and 
by good listeners. The man was behind the man- 
ner. "For our gospel came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance, inasmuch as ye 
know what manner of men we were among you for 
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>4vur ^ii:<f.'* In thi? culm and qniet manner there 
was n»i lacking of pith. |M.>iut. directnesj?. You 
untlei^tijtid that look at yon over his glasses as 
meaning ^ou. and not mankind in general. But, 
as to this jNjint of voice and manner — every man 
in his own order : and Dr. Hall's familiars would 
prolKibly have said. " Let be — it is just as we 
would have it.*' 

A {personality — the repetition can be pardoned 
— a i)ersonality. strong, gentle, pure and good — 
such a {personality lived and loved, known, felt, 
acknowledged — here was one grand secret of Dr. 
Hall's jwwer in the pulpit, and indeed every where, 
and all the time. Said one, not a professing chris- 
tian, *' Dr. HalFs mere presence as seen walking 
along the street here in Northampton is a power 
for goodness here.'' 

Going into his study, the first impression a 
stranger would get of him would be, that he was 
a kind, frank, genuine man, of transparent truth- 
fulness and honesty ; and this impression would 
only be confirmed by further acquaintance. In con- 
versation, instructive, entertaining, keen, bright, 
humorous in spots, quick as the lightning's flash, 
with the light, but without the heat and hurt. 

'*Dr. Hall," said one who knew him well, "was 
the most agreeable and even-minded man I ever 
saw — least moved by sudden changes and sur- 
prises." Of a hopeful, cheerful spirit, he did not 
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make worse, by worrying over, things he could not 
mend. He did not brood. He looked at the 
bright side of things. He took things at their 
best. He was more thankful that so much good 
was done, than sorrowful over what he could not 
help. He knew the rule, and kept it — to do one's 
duty, and having done all, to stand. He could 
read the 37th Psalm, and make the most of it. 
Uniformly cheerful, and the oil of gladness did 
not allow the wheels to get dry and creaking. 
Mrs. Hall's testimony is : " His calm, trustful 
mind seemed able to cast his cares on God. How 
often he said to me, when I was wearied, care- 
worn and anxious, ^ We will go on, and do our duty, 
and God will take care of the result.'" On the 
English side of him he may have had something 
of a waiting faculty, not so common with us, or, 
if you may say so, a certain resource of immobility, 
tough and tenacious, w^hich upon occasion would 
decline to budge; unless it saw fit to. More truth- 
ful, probably, the accounting, that he was strong 
in the grace in Christ Jesus, and had hope's anchor 
and faith's victory. We, in this country, live a 
hasty, fiery, impatient life — different from the 
slower and surer processes in England. We " learn 
to labor and to wait," but we are ever learning. 
In our intense life we need, oftener than we find, 
the cool breathing places. It is good to meet 
with one who has been there, and knows. We 
live too fast, and wear out. With the same fret 
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and haste, Dr. Hall would have lost breath almost 
at the start. His nature and his philosophy helped 
him. A fragile child ; but he knew himself, men- 
tally, morally, physically — how far to go and 
where to stop — what he could do, and what he 
couldn't : and meant to keep his limits — though 
in the goodness of his heart he went beyond. 

A pleasant man, then, to meet anywhere, any- 
time. In study, street, shop, store, he was the 
same — our good Dr. Hall. There was nothing 
about him that repelled. He had a pleasant 
word and smile of gladness for everybody. That 
hearty '' How do you do" — placing the emphasis 
on do — is well remembered. And his home was 
made cheerful, and the children of the Parish 
came as the birds do, singing. There is a play- 
side in the nature of every healthful and orderly- 
developed human being. So calm and cheerful 
in his make and mood. Dr. Hall might well have 
said with another, " Only the sorrow of others 
throws its shadows over me." 

And those visits of his, or calls, if you please, 
among his people — shoi-t, free, familiar — nothing 
stiff, ceremonious, repelling. And '^Welcome" 
was on the door-posts and throughout the house. 
The old folks received him gladly. The young 
man or maiden was not in fear of a word out of 
season. The children were not scattered into 
corners. And the servant and house-maid were 
inquired after. It was an event in the family — 
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the coming of the beloved Pastor. Faithful he 
was, yet always pleasant and winsome. It could 
be said of him, upon such occasions, as was said 
of another ; — " manhood is never common-place, 
and he was a person to whom one could anchor. 
When he came into the roomt you felt as if a good 
many people had been added to the company." 

But especially those visits to the homes of sick- 
ness and sorrow — the charm, the power, the heal- 
ing. The few words fitly spoken ; the voice and 
looks, the man and manner, allowing no suspicion 
as if in your trouble, whatever it might be, his 
heart were not as your heart. Professor Tyler 
says of him : — ** His people were all his brothers 
and sisters, or his sons and daughters. Indeed 
what family in this town, with whom he has not, 
at some time, sympathized in their joys and sor- 
rows. And how many families in other towns, 
near and far away, have found in him a comforter, 
a friend in need, and so a friend indeed. I shall 
never forget how he visited one family in their 
affliction, and comforted the parents and gi*and- 
parents when our hearts were bleeding at the loss 
of a lovely infant, by telling us in his own inim- 
itable way, what an honor and privilege it was to 
have so beautiful a gem, so precious a treasure, so 
rich a gift, that we could commit to our Heavenly 
Father's keeping." 

And the writer of this can never forget how, in 

a great sorrow that had fallen upon our home. Dr. 
10 
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Hall came to us, and prayed for us, that " He who 
will not break the bruised reed would deal very 
gently with us, would with his strong arm sustain 
and support us, and with his soft hand would 
wipe away our tears." Rare man he was, in mind, 
spirit, voice, manner,*to discharge that one of the 
holiest and highest duties of a christian Pastor — 
to ''bind up the broken hearted," ''and comfort 
all who mourn." " I was gentle among you as a 
nurse." One writes : — " He has been with us so 
much in joy and sorrow, we felt that he was one 
of us, and we mourned for him as a near and 
dear friend." 

In a letter to a bereaved friend, Dr. Hall wrote : 
" If you have learned to make God the supreme 
and satisfying portion of the soul, you have learn- 
ed the great lesson of life — the single lesson which 
God has been designing to inculcate by the disci- 
pline through which he has been making you pass." 
In another letter : — "Repeatedly and sorely within 
a few years past has the Lord been laying his hand 
upon you ; and yet it is the good hand of the 
Lord." 

In another case, after expressing the sympathy 
of himself and family — his letter adds: — "And 
yet we know that you must look elsewhere for 
comfort. May the Lord address the bereaved 
hearts of all your household in the consoling 
words, " Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God." And may he bless 
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you with the spirit to say, */evenso, Father, for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight." 

In a letter, written a little while after the death 
of his mother, he speaks strongly of his attach- 
ment to early friends, and how delightful it would 
be to live in a community with the dear ones now 
scattered. */ But we cannot have such pleasure in 
this world, and perhaps it w^ould be selfish to wish 
it. Each must try to be a wholesome leaven 
wherever placed in divine providence." 

What Dr. Hall was in the puli)it, has been 
already adverted to. But he was equally grand 
in the meeting for conference and prayer. Of 
ripe scholarship, a full man, apt to teach, a good 
listener, ready with an answer; a word in season 
and fitly spoken, loving to hear and hear of chris- 
tian experience from any lips ; able, with a grace- 
ful facility, to change the mood and method of the 
meeting, and adapt it to any exigency that might 
spring up ; willing to let the turn be to song and 
praise, to prayer, to conference proper, the ques- 
tion and answer, Bible-class meeting — anything 
in the substance and spirit of true worship ; and, 
not least, himself a charmer, to draw out from 
young and old the few simple words of personal 
feeling — a joy, a power, a profiting to such as 
can best understand what a social prayer-meeting 
is and is for. It would be difficult to conceive of 
Dr. Hall as forbidding, or as hindering, any one, 
man, woman, child, from expressing freely in 
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such meeting, the christian thought or desire ask- 
ing utterance, and the more possessed for being 
given away. It was not his fault if the '' silen- 
ces" were allowed room in those heavenly places 
which he loved so well, and where he charmed so 
wiselv. 

From what has been said, it can easily be in- 
ferred that Dr. Hall was in hearty accord with 
those who look and labor for revivals of religion. 
Those ''times of refreshing " — and there were sev- 
eral of them among his people during his ministry 
in Northampton — were a great joy to him, and 
called out some of the best labors of his mind 
and tongue and pen. *' Scarcely a day but there 
came to my room the anxious, inquiring the way 
to be saved." In another letter: — ''I do enjoy 
revivals ; they are a great blessing ; but I love to 
rely on the preaching of the word ; it has the 
promise that it shall accomplish that whereto it is 
sent ; and I want my young people trained in the 
word." 

As part of this ''training," Dr. Hall prepared a 
little work embracing questions and answers on the 
great first truths of the Bible, — catechism in its 
way — for he had no repugnance to the name or the 
thing — and met his people at stated times for in- 
struction in the same. 

To these estimates of Dr. Hall as a preacher, 
pastor and man, it may not be amiss to add just 
a few brief tributes from those who knew him best 
— members of his own flock and fold. 
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From Mr. S. E. Bridgman : 

^'XoRTHAMPTON, Jan. 15, 1881. 

When Dr. Hall sang the hymn, *I love thy 
Church, God — for her my tears shall fall — for 
her my prayers ascend,' there was no mockery. It 
expressed the emotions of his soul. His love be- 
trayed itself in a thousand ways ; and only the 
state of his health prevented him from executing 
his large-hearted plans. The livery-stable man, 
whose business interf erred with church worship, 
he sought to reach. Saloon-keepers recognized 
his sincerity, and the depth of his piety. His 
life shone with a steady uniformity, and patiently, 
lovingly, he toiled on his way, whether blessed by the 
life of a revival season, or in the spiritual drought. 
He prepared a little vohime of instruction on the 
great doctrines of the church for the young ]>eople, 
and through his influence a young people's meet- 
ing was sustained for years. At the time of his 
death he was holding a series of meetings for in- 
struction in the doctrines of the church — a cate- 
chetical exercise. He never scolded. When those 
on whom he had a right to lean for support were 
silent in the prayer meeting, or irregular in at- 
tendance, he never betrayed impatience or irrita- 
bility : he was as gentle and forbearing as a moth- 
er. In company he was ever dignified, but al- 
ways social and agreeable. He was not given to 
joking, and so when one was given in his presence, 
it was amusing to see the merry twinkle in his 
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eyes as he looked over his glasses into the face of 
the humorist. He looked after the stranger, and 
sought to make a place for him in the hearts of 
the people. He was a good Pastor, a good preach- 
er, a good man." 

Extract from letter of condolence by Mrs. Lot- 
tie A. Cooley, once of his congregation. 

*'Brookline, Nov. 9, 1879. 
Mr. Hall is still, and will ever be, the dearest 
pastor I have ever known. I feel that the dear 
one, so lately gone into the presence of God, is 
otirs still, and much nearer than we think. . . 
I loved Dr. Hall dearlv. His voice I loved to hear 
from the pulpit, or wherever I met him, ever since 
I was eleven years old. Through his preaching I 
learned to love the Saviour. Twenty-two years 
ago I united with the church, and I well remem- 
ber how lovingly and tenderly he received me to the 
communion table. His sweet smile always gave 
me a welcome, and I can hardly realize that I 
must wait till I go home to heaven, before I meet 

him again Dr. Hall will be widely 

missed all through the vicinity, and by many who, 
although removed from Northampton, loved him 
still." 

From letter by Miss Anna C. Edwards, teacher 
in Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

'' South Hadley, Dec. 3, 1879. 
Among all who feel the loss of your beloved 
husband, Mt. Holyoke Seminary is not the least, I 
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assure you. We shall not soon forget his labors 
of love for us. They were literally labors of love, 
for I fear we not only did nothing for him or for 
you in return ; but we never adequately expressed 
our real sense of our obligation to him. Always, 
whenever any of his church were members of our 
family, he seemed to watch over their, course here 
with a fatherly interest ; and especially whenever 
such one graduated, he was present to rejoice 
with her and with her teachers. We have many 
treasured memories of his sermons delivered here 
on Fast Days, and at other times. Most of these 
we copied at the time of their delivery, and have 
since read and re-read in our Bible Classes, and 
through them he will long continue to speak to us. 
. . . . Personally I have the pleasantest rec- 
ollections of him. For years, while I hardly knew 
him enough to speak to him, I regarded him as a 
friend.'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Traveling in Foreign Lands. — The Church 

Ever in his Heart. 

At the ripe age of 40, Dr. Hall was privileged 
to visit foreign lands — Bible lands. He had de- 
sired it. His people eounselod it, and, in doing 
so, wisely consulted their own profiting. They 
rightly judged, that with the advantages of the 
ripeness of mind and culture already gained by 
him, he was prepared to go forth, and gather rich 
stores for himself and them. He commenced his 
tour in August, 1863, and returned home in June, 
1864. His own account of his journey will be 
given in part from his letters — mainly to Dea. 
Wm. H. Stoddard. 

^* Berlin, Sept. 1, 1863. 

Dea. Wm. H. Stoddard. 

My Dear Friend: — I write 
you from a place which, on leaving Northampton, 
I did not contemplate visiting. We traveled 
through Wales, and the southern part of England; 
then passed over to the Continent, leaving the 
rest of England, Scotland, and also Paris, to be 
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seen in the Spring. From Paris, it seemed de- 
sirable to go to Brussels, and then to Antwerp, 
(where I was very greatly interested,) to Frank- 
fort ; then it seemed a pity not to see more of Ger- 
many ; and so we were enticed along, and pushed 
on, till we find ourselves in Berlin : and to-day we 
have been visiting Potsdam, the Versailles of 
Prussia. I have seen the summer residence (pal- 
ace) of the King, the palace of the Prince Royal, 
(whose wife is Queen Victoria's daughter) the 
palace and grounds of Sans Souci, etc., etc. I 
have seen taste and splendor, and extravagance, 
and folly, till this evening I am filled with a com- 
pound of admiration, and satiety, and fatigue. 

The old King's palace of Babelsburg is very 
beautiful, and very beautifully furnished. The 
palace to which the young King (the prince royal, 
rather) takes the English Princess, is, to a consider- 
able extent, gaudy and out of taste. One large 
room in it has its sides composed of shells and 
minerals — covered all over with them. The gar- 
dens of Sans Souci are the most beautiful, f dr such 
extensive grounds, that I have yet seen. Versailles 
I have not visited ; but I can well imagine that 
these are entitled to the same rank and name in 

Prussia But I will not occupy more 

space with particulars. I presume my wife keeps 
you posted up as to my movements ; and I have 
no objections to your seeing my * Jottings,' pro- 
vided you will not be critical. No one knows bet- 
11 
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ter than yourself, who have had experience, how 
impossible it is, in limited correspondence, to do 
anything more than set up way-marks of your 
progress, with a passing observation upon a few of 
the more important objects. 

We found little difficulty on the score of lan- 
guage — there being some English-speaking person 
in most hotels. Our principal perplexity is in 
making payments in smaller places, to drivers, &c. 
It is an exception to find a driver or commission- 
aire who does not want more, pay him what you 
will ; and a porter can hardly look at your carpet- 
bag, without expecting a fee. So we would say to 
all who would intermeddle, * hands off,' (by signs 
and significant sounds) and independently put our 
luggage into the carriage, or carry it to the hotel, 

if near I am drinking in enjoyment 

and storing up advantage, intellectual and physi- 
cal, I hope, both for myself and my people." 

** On board the Austrian Steamer Germania, 
Anchored off Cyprus, 

March 21, 1864. 
Dea. W. H. Stoddard. 

My Dear Friend : — I under- 
stand that I can send a letter to you by the mail 
on this boat, provided I drop it in before we an- 
chor at Smyrna. From there the mail is carried 
immediately to Triest, while we proceed to Con- 
stantinople. Having just returned from the shore 
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of the island (reputed the birth-place of Venus, 
and the place of her worship) I commence this 
letter before the vessel starts, not knowing wheth- 
er I shall be able to continue it after we are in 
motion. The water, however, is not rough. 

Your very welcome letter was handed me Sabbath 
before last, by Dr. Thompson, at Be3rrout. It was 
' as cold water to a thirsty soul '—full of news, 
and of kind expressions. You are indeed very 
mindful of your absent Pastor ; and be assured, 
your attentive remembrance is gratefully appre- 
ciated. 

Though absent, my heart is with my beloved 
people. I rejoice with those that rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. I regret being absent 
when so many are passing through affliction. There 
is not more of this in my parish, however, than 
might have been expected ; and on my return I 
hope to labor with renewed strength and ardor. 
Please bear my affectionate sympathy to such as 
are in trials. 

I hope the thought will not be entertained a 
moment longer, that a revival is not to be expected 
or labored for because the Pastor is not at home. 
If dependence is upon such an *arm of flesh,' the 
Lord, whose name is Jealous, will surely take 
some means to correct the error. It is delightful 
to receive intelligence concerning the numerous 
revivals in our country, in this her day of rebuke 
and afitonishment and hissing. If our nation is 
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visited with the Divine Spirit sanctifying to us 
the divine discipline, the benefit will be worth all it 
costs. But really it would seem that the United 
States are feeling the rod very lightly — having, to 
a superficial and transient view, learned the lesson 
of carrying on war at enormous expense, and at 
the same time growing rich — doing a business 
more flourishing than ever. It is, though, a sig- 
nificant fact that the American traveler has to 
pay $1.75 or $1.80 for what costs an Englishman 
only a dollar, while the gold sovereign we buy 
weighs no more than his. This indicates a screw 
loose somewhere. . . . They (my ^jottings') 
are written in the greatest conceivable haste, and 
generally sent off without being read over. You 
might well suppose this, as you see how fully my 
days are occupied, and how little fitted in bodily 
condition or surroundings I must be for writing, 
when I have a little respite from travel or sight- 
seeing. But although traveling, as it might be 
called, rapidly, we are doing it as faithfully, I 
believe, as most travelers. With my notes, I 
think I can recall most of interest which I have 
seen, and profit by it. One very great advantage 
will be the interest and definiteness thereby given 
to my future reading. 

I have ' roughed it' some for a month and a half 
past — finding it expensive enough to travel even 
thus. But I have enjoyed it, and as my health 
has suffered no detriment, I think it must have 
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hardened me. During the period just specified, 
we must have been in the saddle nearly .half the 
time, and often over roads positively frightful. 
Why, it seems now as if I was almost ready to 
ride on my trusty horse up or down the Old 
Church lightning-rod. I mean the horse I have 
been using ; for I have had the same one all 
through Palestine and Syria, since landing at 
Jaffa. And, a fact worth remarking, we were so 
pleased with the dragoman, who took us from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, that we employed him to take 
us to Hebron, the Dead Sea, Jordan and Jericho ; 
then on the trip from Jerusalem to Beyrout, and 
lastly from Beyrout to Baalbek. To conclude, we 
gave him a favorable testimonial, about as strong 
and emphatic as I could phrase. Whatever may 
be said against dragomen in general, we had to do 
with one very deserving, to whom we became sin- 
cerely attached. He is an Armenian, a Koman 
Catholic, and I can believe, a christian man. 

Traveling is now very expensive here in the 
East, costing us, while moving, on an average, 
nearly five dollars a day, and this with the most 
economical arrangements. All provisions are 
uncommonly high, two or three times as high 
as a few years since. Some 500,000 cattle died 
of murrain in Egypt last winter, and we met 
drove after drove of horses, cattle, sheep, &c., all 
on their way to Cairo— thousands and thousands 
of them bought up at high prices. We find, how- 
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ever, traveling in public conveyances by water, 
that it is a great advantage to be a company of 
three. A discount is made of 20 per cent, to us. 
The fare from Beyrout to Constantinople is forty- 
nine dollars, first class. We found the second 
class on this boat would be too uncomfortable. 
First class quite fair. Price at the Eastern hotels, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Beyrout, Damascus, &c., about 
10 or 12 English shillings. We, however, usually 
succeeded in getting some easier terms. In Cairo 
we had rooms at the hotel, and boarded at a res- 
taurant. In Jerusalem we had very comfortable* 
accommodations at the Prussian hospice, for less 
than a dollar a day. We find there is a great deal 
in knowing how to manage. 

I presume you are not surprised at the route I 
am taking since my determination to come to 
Palestine. You would, I think, hardly expect 
me to pass by Constantinople, which lies so nearly 
in my way home. You would expect me also to 
stop a day or two in Geneva, and a few weeks in 
Paris and London, through which I passed before 
without stopping to see them. I want also just 
to take a look at Scotland (Edinburg, Glasgow, 
and the lakes). I shall pass on as fast as possible, 
for I am impatient to reach my home and people. 
But it would be foolish, I judge, now that I am 
over here, not to see these important places. You 
can calculate, that it will take me a little more 
than the ' ten months ' specified (though Mr. Wm, 
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Clark named 'from ten to fourteen months'). 
Do not think that I would take advantage of lib- 
erality. I do not believe it possible, however, for 
me to reach home earlier than the latter part of 
June. And as painful tidings are communicated 
throngh the intervention of some friend, gradually 
and carefully, I request you to break this matter 
to my wife and mother, that I shall probably not 
be home in precisely 'ten months' (as my dear wife 
fondly expects) but as soon after that as practica- 
ble. And should I be so favored as to arrive pros- 
perously, I think I shall be as happy a man as 
Northampton has contained for many a day. 

The last letter I received from home was dated 
Feb. 10 ; and handed me at Beyrout one week 
after yours of Jan 30. Since then I have written 
from Cairo, and from Jerusalem ; also a letter to 
the Sabbath School from each of those places, 
which letters will not fail, I trust, to reach their 
destination. They will serve to show my remem- 
brance of and interest in the Sabbath School — if 
nothing more. (The committee have been unable 
to obtain these interesting letters). 

You see by my jottings that my tour has been 
very kindly smiled upon by Providence. Not one 
day lost by illness, No misadventure to report, 
except the slight matter of baggage soaked, 
which involved some discomfort and loss, but cer- 
tainly was only a light affliction. Verily, ^hitheto 
hath the Lord helped me.' ' Goodness and mei'cy 
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have followed me,' and my dear ones at home have 
been kindly cared for by my covenant God and my 
loving people. * Bless the Lord, my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits.' 

I want to say that I am glad you urged my going 
to the Holy Land. There were some reasons why 
I hesitated, but now that it is accomplished, I re- 
joice in it more than in all the rest of my tour. 
! those hallowed places ! — I shall carry the mem- 
ory and *the marks' forever, 

We have considerable to interest on this boat. 
A Turkish Pasha from Damascus — almost too 
choice a man to stir. He, of course, cannot do 
anything for himself — has runners to do his bid- 
ding, and most profound salutations are made to 
his knees and the very ground he treads. There 
is also on board a lesser Pasha of fewer 'tails.' 
And there are Turkish men, untitled, but too 
sacred to eat with us, Gentiles. And there are 
Turkish women, wives, &c., stowed away under 
canvas, on a part of the deck appropriated to 
them — one occasionally flitting across our field 
like a sheeted ghost. 

Wednesday, March 23. 

It is well that I wrote you the foregoing part of 
this letter when I did ; for shortly after, a strong 
westerly wind arose, the waves were lifted up, the 
boat rolled and pitched, so that both externally 
and internally, I have been in no fit circumstances 
or condition to write. Last night the sea quieted 
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down, and, as in the 107th Psalm, we ^ are glad 
because we be quiet.' 

This forenoon we have been ashore upon the 
Island Rhodes — seen the bazaars — the remaining 
memorials of old heights of St. John — the site of 
the Colossus, between the legs of which ships used 
to enter the harbor. Not only the Turks and 
time, but earthquakes also are making sad havoc 
with these structures of the East. It has been so 
with Baalbek. Those noble remains will not 
much longer continue as they are. A few more 
shocks, and these proud achievements of art will 
be a crumbling pile. ^ Sic transit gloria mundi.' 

To-morrow, the Captain says, we shall reach 
Smyrna, passing in sight of Samos, Patmos, Scio, 
&c. We remain at Smyrna two days. Meantime 
we may run to Ephesus. The boat on Saturday 
proceeds to Constantinoi)le, arriving, if prospered, 
on Monday. There we shall remain long enough 
to see the city, the missionaries, &Cv — then start 
for Geneva. The boat stops five or six hours at 
Athens. From Geneva we may go*to Paris by way 
of Marseilles or by way of Turin and Mt. Cenis. 
I think you will conclude that we are embracing a 
great deal in our tour. It seems to me as if we 
should be almost home when we reach Paris. 
And so we should be (in time), if we had only made 
our visit in Paris and London. 

It is a great comfort to me that I receive so good 

a report from my parisli — that you have had min- 
12 
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istrations so uniform and acceptable from Mr. 
D wight. I am glad also to hear of the temper- 
ance movement among you, and of any desirable 
families joining the Edwards Church Society. We 
have suffered some serious losses. We must acqui- 
esce. But I shall be ready on my return, with the 
aid of faithful brethren, to do what I can for 
the church and society. 

Give any amount of love you can convey — tons 
of it — to my dear friends of the Edwards Church. 
I dare not begin to enumerate them. You kindly 
say a warm welcome awaits me. I think a pastor 
never was more glad to return to his people than I 
shall be — though my journey has been radiant all 
the way: 



y >? 



In consequence of representations sent him from 
home — bereavements in several families, and, 
specially, an awakened religious interest — Dr. Hall 
concluded to shorten his absence from his. work 
and people. 

"Paris, May 17, 1864. 

Dea. Stoddard. 

My Dear Friend, — To-day yours 
of May 27, and May 29, (your thoughts were evi- 
dently upon the month of May) and Mrs. Hall's 
of April 27th, came to hand, forwarded from 
London. They were stirring letters ; and I hasten 
to reply, in order that I may send by to-morrow's 
steamer. The presentation made of the state of 
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things in the Edwards Church is of course very 
interesting to me, and the feelings expressed by 
you, and Dea. Hibben and my wife, as well as the 
wishes of the people, weigh with me. 

I have considered the matter and concluded to 
hasten home. I do not regret the way in which I 
have spent my time thus far. I expected to see 
something of England and Scotland ; but shall 
content myself with seeing little more than I have 
seen. I shall, Providence permitting, leave Paris 
in two or three days, stop in London a few days ; 
then, perhaps, without going to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow at all, proceed to Liverpool, and sail as 
soon as I can take passage. 

Do not suppose that I shall grieve over the al- 
terations of my plans. The sacrifice involved I 
make cheerfully for the good of the church, and 
I agree with you that, under the circumstances, I 
had better cut short the term of absence. If it 
will encourage the people, tell them I will be home 
as early in the first half of June^as is practicable. 
But CHARGE them not to depend too much upon 
the presence of their Pastor. Depend upon the 
Lord. He is a jealous God, and his glory he will 
not give to another. May he gi-aciously continue 
his work, and I will ask no greater privilege than 
to be a servant in promoting it. ' " 

Mrs. Dr. Wickham sends the following, which asks 
and answers a very natural question respecting the 
Eastern tour : — " After his return from his foreign 
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tour, in 1864, aided in every way by his beloved 
congregation to take it, he (Dr. Hall) said, * I did 
enjoy every thing very much ; but my time in 
Palestine was specially delightful, opening up new 
worlds of thought and feeling, to tread where the 
Saviour trod : but I vahied it the most for the 
illustrations it afforded me in the enforcement of 
Bible truths when instructing my people. ' * Why 
did not you go to Bombay, your birth-place, when 
so near as Cairo ? ' * I did want to do so, but it 
would have been a three weeks' voyage down the 
Red Sea, and over that Arabian sea, about 4000 
miles, and I thought I was wanted at home ; I 
heard there were some tokens of religious interest 
in my congregation, and I would not longer remain 
away for my own gratification chiefly. ' " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Church Burned — Dwelling in Taber- 
nacles. — The Alabaster-box. 

From these ^* jottings," as he calls them, it is 
plain that Dr. Hall was a capital tourist. He had a 
keen scent for the facts and the fanciful in human 
ways ; a philosophy, an optimism, to take things 
at their best, and not grumble, and an insatiable 
mental appetite for devouring and digesting every 
green thing. One wishes he could have gone 
round the world, and lived to tell the story. 
"Though absent, my heart is with my people." 
No one could be in doubt of that. But " a time 
for everything ;" and to him a time for relaxation, 
when cares of home and people must press as 
lightly as may be. A time to rest and recruit. 
Such, he felt, was duty and interest to himself and 
all. This freedom and full swing of himself in 
his playful side was perhaps best seen in shorter 
respites from toil, and when he was within calling 
distance from his home and people. His brother- 
in-law, Rev. S. J. M. Merwin, who was with him 
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in some of these breathing spells, gives these 
touches : — 

^^ My first vacation with him was in 1861, when 
we rode on horse-back to Chesterfield, Worthing- 
ton, &c., &c., to West Point, N. Y., and back 
home, from Sept. 18 to Oct. 15. As we rode 
through Worthington, we attracted some attention, 
and one man rode alongside of us in a wagon, and 
talked about the Secessionist, and at last ventured 
the inquiry, * Be you going round to look up them 
fellers ?' I looked wise, and said, we didn't tell 
what our business was. Gordon enjoyed the mys- 
tery hugely ; and we had many a laugh at the 
curiosity excited by the unusual appearance of two 
horse-back riders. Sometimes we were taken for 
cattle-drivers, and once, after we had passed the 
Sabbath at Pawling, at the same tavern where a 
circus company was quartered, with four elephants 
that were stationed in a field where they could be 
seen by people coming from church : As we rode 
on the next morning, a farmer by the way inquired 
of us as to when the show was to begin, Gordon 
answered that we knew nothing about it. The 
man looked sharply at Gordon, and said, 'Didn't I 
see you going along with those elephants yesterday f ' 
You can imagine how much fun we had over this 
incident. 

During the evenings of rainy days, we were 
often shut up to each other's society, and he was 
one of the most genial and interesting companions 
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I have ever known. He was a good listener as well 
as talker, and you felt gratified at the close atten- 
tion to what you were saying, and encouraged to 
express your thought freely and fully. 

We used to discuss politics, and theology, and 
literature, and art, and tell stories ; and no one 
enjoyed a good joke better than he did. He had 
a keen sense of the ludicrous. I remember once 
when he was walking with me to my church, 
where he was going to preach, just as we came in 
front of the building, a little dog squatted down 
on the walk, and looking up at the belfry, began 
to howl most dismally at the tolling of the bell. 
The sight and sound struck Gordon so comically 
that he haw-hawed right out. 

Sometimes he showed his good sense by his 
silence. He had great self-control. I have seen 
him in his household, when there was a conflict of 
statements, and there was urgent appeal for his 
decision, look with his grave eyes at each speaker 
in turn, with evident interest and sympathy, and 
hear what each one had to say, and yet say very 
little himself ; so that a stranger might think him 
cold and heartless ; but it was simply because he 
3aw that it would do no good for him to say any- 
thing at that time." 

And now once more among his beloved people, 
Dr. Hall shows a freshness of zeal and power, and 
rejoices like a strong man to run a race. His work 
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goes on prosperously and pleasantly for a time — 
a period of six years. Then comes a reversion to 
pastor and people — an experience quite exceptional 
in its nature and demands, and that shall prove 
him and them, of what sort they are. ^^ May 19, 
1870, our house of worship was burned." And 
now what ? Very much depends upon the pastor. 
Nearly two years of dwelling in tents and taber- 
nacles. Will the people be kept together, united, 
hopeful, resolute and strong ? Will they rise to a 
higher plane in thought, aim, plan, effort and 
sacrifice ? Will they devise liberal things, and so 
not only "stand," but rise, and build greater and 
better — going from strength to strength ? Will 
they be seen to have the patience of hope, a coura- 
geous faith, a mind to work — 

''The high endeavor, and the glad success, 
The strength to suffer, and the will to serve ? " 

The answers are in the history— in the happy 
issue reached and realized. The Pastor is found 
eminently qualified for the peculiar exigency. 
Calm, patient, hopeful, clfeerful — " a leader and 
commander of the people" — ready with a word of 
encouragement or counsel when asked for — influ- 
ential in all the movements, but in a quiet way — 
never intrusive or intermeddling — keeping hjmself 
chiefly to his own proper work — building up a 
spiritual house — here as always showing the wis- 
dom from above, pure, peaceable, gentle— the good 
judgment' — the plain practical common sense for 
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which he was ever noted : and, not least, when the 
time came for it, his example as a liberal giver. 
This calm courage and constancy — valor in the 
fight, and victory in the end. Perhaps the pastor 
never appeard so great, or was so gi-eat. as in this 
trial and toil — the burning and the building. 

The old meeting house, where, from their begin- 
nings in 1833, the Edwards Church had worshiped, 
having been destroyed by fire, there had not been 
an opportunity for the usual ceremony and solem- 
nity of leave-taking. But the fitting homage 
shall be paid in due time, and that too, in all love 
and. reverence. There is purposely a little delay- 
ing of this service till the foundations of the new 
house are laid. And now from the good pastor 
is heard a memorial sermon of tenderness and 
sweetness. Title, ^* Farewell to the old burned 
church." Text, Ezra 3 : 12. A brief history of 
the church and their sanctuary is given — the cir- 
cumstances, causes, influences, leading to the new 
enterprise — a measure of oi)position, as always in 
such cases — the conviction of duty urging — the 
Pastor of the Old First Church favoring- -the trial 
of parting with chief friends, and to go forth 
upon the untried and unknown : ^' Why should 
they leave the comfortable and strong church, 
where everything was prepared for. them, to at- 
tempt a new enterprise that would be attended 
with trials, and difficulties, and expense and hard 

work ? They did it because they took the same 
13 
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view of it with their Pastor : and, done in that 
spirit, it was a noble work. If the gi*eat question 
had been, where they could feel at home, they 
would have stayed in the Parent Church. If the 
concern had been after their own comfort, and 
after respectable ease, exemption from burdens, 
they would have continued with the strong society. 
But they were after duty. They knew there 
would be discouragements : they counted the cost, 
and resolved on duty. It was admirable." 

And now comes the affectionate farewell to the 
dear old house, homely, yet dear, yea, handsome 
now, as seen dimly through memory, and smoke, 
and tears. 

^^That building endeared to us by many pre- 
cious privileges and experiences of blessing — let us 
pay our respects to it to-day. That house of the 
Lord — let it preach to us once more. That house 
was the home of a united, earnest band of breth- 
ren. . . . We can think of that old house as 
the dwelling-place of mutual confidence and affec- 
tion. For nearly 19 years I have been connected 
with the Edwards Church as its pastor, and it is 
my privilege to declare, that I have never known 
an angry or quarrelsome proceeding — any proceed- 
ing factious or unkind — anything unbecoming a 
harmonious and brotherly society, to take place^ 
under that roof. It burned down without being 
thus dishonored. It was a house of peace while 
it stood, and peace be to its ashes. Yea, we have 
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gathered up its ashes, and laid them about the 
foundation of our new edifice. Like the fabled 
bird, may our new house, springing from the ashes 
of the old, be heir to the same spirit. 

That house brings to us touching, hallowed 
memories. Your father helped to erect it. He 
gave money, time, and labor — that which cost him 
something. Your mother gave her heart to that 
enterprise. Your parents prayed in that house, 
and loved that place. 

And with that building you have personal asso- 
ciations. There some of you were baptised. There 
you were gathered with your family upon the 
Sabbath. There you attended Sabbath School. 
There you were converted. There you had many 
a blessed experience, grew in grace, witnessed re- 
vivals of religion. There you prayed and made 
your vows, confessed your sins, returned from 
your back-slidings, and consecrated yourselves 
anew to your rightful Lord. There you gave your 
offerings. A large part of your religious history 
stands connected with that house 

And you may be sure that one who there minis- 
tered to you as long as your Pastor, does not recall 
that sanctuary without serious thoughts and deep 
emotions. The greater part of my (»arthly min- 
istry, probably, has been in that house. God has 
given me in it much support and comfort, and 
some success in my work. There I have been 
encouraged by a confiding, affectionate people, a 
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growing church and congregation. I will try not 
to be unmindful of the divine goodness. 

Some of my congregation ought to, have reflections 
peculiarly solemn and affecting as they revive the 
memories of the former house. There you heard 
the sermons, and prayers, and sacred songs, year 
after year ; and you are still without God and 
without hope in the world. What a record that 
sanctuary has laid up against you ! . . . Oh ! 
what a portion of your soul-history is bound up 
with that house and that spot! I tell you, dear 
friends, you are going to remember that spot in 
eternity. That old Edwards church has archives 
that are not burned up ; and archives in which 
you have an eternal interest. Think of it. Think 
of what you will have to answer for of truth and 
grace ; the Spirit's influences there given you : and 
where are you to-day ? Let the old house preach 
to you once more as never before, and to-day lead 
you to repentance. 

And, brethren, we may all profitably go back in 
thought to that morning when our edifice lay in 
ruins. We may well stand in imagination by those 
blackened walls and smoking ashes, and bear wit- 
ness, that that sanctuary, whatever its defects, 
did an important work for us. It did testify the 
way of life. It did sound forth the call of duty. 
* I did there hear words whereby I might be saved, 
and might be an active, effective christian.' Old 
building, thou hast fulfilled a good and great 
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mission. Would that I had no more to be ashamed 

of than thou hast We have been 

dwelling reverently and fondly upon our former 
spiritual home. Let us understand, that we have 
it in our work now to make another spot hallowed 
and dear. . . . Brethren, I have not a doubt 
that God is summoning us to a larger work. It 
looks to me as if the Lord took from us our for- 
mer house that we might do what some of us had 
been feeling we ought to do — build larger, and 
gather in many who are not accustomed to attend 
the sanctuary. Our edifice will afford ample ac- 
commodations, and, we hope, at no onerous cost. 
It will be a noble structure. It will be the symbol 
of a stronger people and a larger work. Shall our 
new temple exceed the former in glory ? That will 
depend upon the spirit in which it is built, the 
purity of intent, and depth of christian loyalty 
with which we put forward the work, and upon 
the unselfish consecration in which we take our 
possession of it." 

The work on the new edifice went on toward 
completion. But before the finishing, it became 
painfully manifest that, some how or other, a cost 
and debt had been incurred, which had not been 
provided for, nor looked for. Dedication day at 
hand, and that incumbrance upon the house. To 
give up to God what was not theirs to give ! A 
vessel coming to land, weighted down, leaking. 
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water-logged, ready to touch shore, and rot down. 
Our parochial coasts are — or were — lined with such 
vessels not unto honor. We are learning something. 
In this instance the pastor and people took in the 
situation. The case seemed desperate, and de- 
manded heroic treatment. The emergency was 
worthily met. The Pastor prepared a sermon — 
** The Alabaster Box"— so named by him — Math. 
26:7, 8, 10. Reading this sermon, and knowing 
the good issue to which it lent efficient aid, one 
is reminded of Samson's riddle, telling of a some- 
thing "sweeter than honey, and stronger than a 
lion." This sermon was preached December 31, 
1871. It is regretted, the having to limit one's 
self to making and reading extracts — a humming 
bird in one turn at a honeysuckle. The preacher's 
aim is well given in these his own words : — 

" Sometimes the occasion may arise for a special 
effort — some combined enterprise, or individual, 
which calls for hard lifting and self-sacrifice ; that 
above every selfish consideration, subordinating 
office, style, ease, gaiety, one should deny self, 
and live upon the divine principle, * It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.' ! these are 
fruits that grow from the planting of the Lord, 
that he may be glorified.' " 

The sermon goes on to say : — 

"She hath done what she could.' This gentle, 
earnest woman came bringing an alabaster flask of 
pure precious ointment. It was very costly, and 
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a generous supply. She had brought it who had 
sat a learner at Jesus' feet. With the same pre- 
cious spikenard she anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped them with her hair, and the house was 
fiUed with the odor of the ointment. The guests 
looked on with amazement. What made her do 
it ? What does the woman mean ? To anoint the 
head is common enough — and to wash the feet 
with water. It means hospitality and comfort. 
But this is profusion— ^'prodigalit J. That ointment 
is of the selected kind — very expensive. That is 
a pound-flask the woman has. She just pours it 
out. And not upon his head only, but she bathes 
his feet with it. What makes her do it? 

Sure enough — what made her do it ? Her heart 
made her do it : and one without a fervent heart 
could not understand it. It was not cold calcula- 
tion that made her do it. It was no consideration 
of policy or studied propriety. It was love. 

Judas was one of those looking on. And what 
did he know about love ? He knew about carrying 
the bag, handling the little money of the company, 
and was ready to sell his love for silver. With a 
generous effusion like this he could have no sym- 
pathy. He began to murmur. * To what purpose 
is this waste ? Why was not this ointment sold for 
300 pence (142), and given to the poor ?' The hypo- 
crite ! What did he care for the poor ? He wanted 
it sold, to let the money go into his bag. But his 
cold, dark suggestion was caught up by others of 
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the disciples. ' Yes,' they said, * a great expendi- 
ture, extravagant, waste. The woman is not to be 
justified.' ^ There was a murmuring among the 
disciples.' 

Poor woman — she is troubled. She never 
thought of doing a wrong thing. Her Master 
was- soon going to die — her dear Lord, whom she 
loved to adoration. She knew it was a costly flask; 
but then, it was for Jesus. Nothing was too costly 
or too good for him ; nothing too precious when 
for his feet. She had not meant any waste. It 
might have been waste upon any one else ; she 
never would have expended it upon herself : but it 
did not half represent what she would love to do 
for her Saviour. It was only what she could — an 
offering of tender affection. 

Jesus interposed in her behalf. * Why trouble 
ye the woman ? ' he said. * For she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. Not merely a good work. 
Our Lord uses a stronger word — kalon — beautiful 
— noble — expressive of a noble spirit— a spirit that 
can appreciate an occasion, and do an affectionate, 

generous thing Let it be told of her 

to the ends of the earth. When even apostles 
grudged such an expenditure upon Christ, that 
this woman should give without stint and without 
reckoning the cost, let it be told of her. You 
call it waste, said the Master ; I call it love. She 
hath done what she could. It is a noble example 
— a proof that a loving heart can sometimes do a 
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t thing. Murmur at her ? No. Let thut lov- 
I heart have the glad remembrance that its 
■tiful impulse was not denied nor repressed. 

Tiat an honest record the Evangelista give us ! 

■a narrative is no compliment to Matthew and 

■a. Did they censure the woman F It looks like 

'The disciples had indignation,' Matthew 

He tells us, too, how decidedly the Master 

fcrovod them, and commended the woman. 

■ainiy, in reading the gospels, we read the testi- 

p)ny of honest men. They tell us many other 

lings wliich show their own imperfection. They 

3 not claim to he perfect. If, in the hour of the 

d'a trial, they all forsook him and fled, they 

a of it. If a woman did an unselfish, hcauti- 

i thing, and they misjudged, misconstrued the 

:, and troubled the woman, and were rebuked 

r it, the humiliating narrative is jiut upon the 

lered page, to stand there to the end of time. 

f 1 I L-an believe those Evangelists. I do not need 

Ilk them faultless. But I do need to believe 

lem truthful ; and the tnithfulncss shines out 

1 every page. Hence, 1 rest ujion a faithful history 

pf my Lord and Saviour. 

Woman has a good rc(^ord in the charitable 
ministries of gos])el history. With her susceptible 
heart and generous enthusiasm, and self-sacrificing 
love, she has afforded mauy an examiilo of beauti- 
ful devotion. So it has passed into a saying to 
her honor, 'Last at the cross, and first at the 
14 
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sepulchre.' .... Love sometimes prompts 
to an extraordinary act. A fervent affection will 
sometimes do what seems extraordinarv, even to a 
religious people — what even the friends of Christ 
are not accustomed to do, or to see done. Mary, 
did you ever see or hear of such a thing as anoint- 
ing one's head, or feet especially, with such a cost- 
ly ointment and so profusely ? Three hundred 
pennies-worth — nearly fifty dollars ! Did you ever 
hear of its being done, even for Christ, even by a 
disciple ? She never did. But is this any reason 
why she should not do it ? * Perhaps Matthew never 
had it to give,' she says. Perhaps John never had. 
/ had, and I wanted to give it. Was it wrong 
because unusual ? Possibly if I had thought long- 
er, and thought what others do, I might not have 
done it. 

Ah ! Mary, you are right. Love is sometimes a 
better counselor than cool second thought or ob- 
servation. Good woman, the Spirit of God gave 
you an extraordinary uplift of soul — an extraordi- 
nary cause for an extraordinary effect, and you 
did well that you acted out the heavenly impulse. 
You were right. The Master says you were. It 
was a beautiful work, he says —a work which is 
heir forever to his choicest benediction. 

Let us not be afraid of giving sometimes an 
extraordinary expression of love. Is it attempting 
a great thing ? Well, I feel that God has given 
me a great love. An uncommon thing ? Well, 
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the occasion is uncommon, and I feci an interest 
uncommon. . . . 

It is beautiful when a friend says, *My Lord 
shall have the very best of me. ... I will 
give Christ the purest, the most fragrant ; and if 
costly, never mind — he shall have me at my best — 
as an alabaster-box of ointment, fragrant, precious. 
. . . . Oh ! a soul that can come up to this, 
is a partaker of the divine nature — that asks, not 
' how it is with others,' or * what will fellow disci- 
ples say, will there be indignation and murmuring 
— but what can I do, and what will the Master 
say ? Why should we not expect sometimes to have 
a breath of the Penecostal spirit sweep over us, 
moving us to call nothing our own — even to sell 
houses and lands, and give to the Lord? . . . 

How great the contrasts of character with which 
we meet ! * Mark the contrast,' one has said, • be- 
tween the money-box of Judas, and the alabaster- 
box of Mary ; his thirty pieces of silver, and her 
300 denarii ; his love of money, and her liberality; 
his hypocritical profession of concern for the poor, 
and her noble deed for the Lord ; his wretched 
end, and her blessed memory throughout the 
christian world to the end of time ! ' 

How great a difference, even among the disci- 
ples of Christ. A Mary may have a wealth of 
love and of consecration, which even a Matthew or 
a Thomas may think extravagant. I have known 
members of the church — good people they seemed 
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to be — who could not have understood Mary any 
more than those disciples did. When the ardent — 
(let me use a strong word, for I tl\ink it justified) — 
when the seraphic David Stoddard, of our town, 
gave himself up for a missionary — with his fine 
talents — his high culture — his bright prospects as 
a college officer — I used to hear the question (and 
not from his relatives) — from religious people, how- 
ever — * Will not sometliing less choice and costly 
do for labor among the heathen ? Almost the 
question, * To what purpose is this waste ? ' 

And who knows whether our Lord has not 
brought us to our present position as a church, 
that we may now do a noble and beautiful thing 
for him ? It is a time when many kind and helpful 
acts are done — heart offerings made in Christmas 
and New Years' gifts. Why not make an offer- 
ing of our new church edifice to Christ — pledge 
the money, and present our building handsomely 
cleared of debt, a New Years' sacrifice of love to 
our loving Saviour ? Is it a great thing to do ? 
Yes, it shall be our alabaster-box * very precious. > 
Let no one hinder or dissuade ; enough that our 
Lord would say of this church, ^ She hath wrought 
a good work — it shall be told for a memorial of 
her.' 

* Very precious ointment,' but not too precious 
for Christ. Give him the best and the most beauti- 
ful. Ages of persecution in the church send down 
their voices to us, and times of martyrdom and of 
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missionary heroism send down their voice to us, 
saying, ' Give Christ the precious.' The treasures 
of study and scholarship — the treasures of affec- 
tion and prayers, and self-denials — the taking joy- 
fully the spoiling of goods for Christ, send down 
their voice tons, saying, *Give Christ the precious.' 
The cross of our crucified Redeemer, telling of a 
ransom, not with silver and gold, but with Christ's 
precious blood, says, ^ Giva Christ the precious.' 
Give to Christ's work the finest intellect and the 
highest culture, the loftiest thought and the man- 
liest energies. Devote to his cause the richest 
affections, the choicest time, and best efforts, and 
noblest offerings. Give Christ the precious. 

And we will. Anything we have precious. 
Lord, it is thine — and with it goes the heart sanc- 
tifying the gift — thine here, and now — thine for- 
ever — and thus to give in the world without and 
shall be the wealth of eternity. '." 

Such, in part, the appeal. The response was 
prompt, generous, gladsome ; " and there was 
great joy in that city." If Dr. Hall was ever crazy 
with joy it was then. He never was with anything. 
^^lam not mad, most noble Festus." On the 
Sabbath following — Jan. 7 — communion day, he 
preached another sermon, full to the brim and 
running over with gladness and gratulation. How 
giving magnified and made honorable, and especi- 
ally as compared with mere possession. Hear him. 
" The Alabaster-box— ^mTi — devoted. Nehemiah 
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12:43. *'That day they offered great sacrifices and 
rejoiced/' &c. . . *'This is our idea of worth, 
is it not — what a man can do — what it is in his 
heart to do. The sacrifices a man makes are the 
measure of his worth. What he is able to do — 
what he is willing to do — these show of how 
much use he is, how much he contributes to the 
great sum total of well-being. A great heart, and 
a grand use of what •one has, even if his means 
are little, show great worth. You must not meas- 
ure a man by the acres he owns, or estimate him 
by his dollars ; his measure is according to what 
he makes those acres and dollars worth to the 
world. Neither must you measure a man by his 
intellect and acquirements, but by what he makes 
his intellect and acquirements worth to others. 
Just as the value of a cistern is not in what it 
holds, but what it imparts — in what may be drawn 
out of it. No ; a person's worth is not according 
to his contents, but according to his bestowments 
— or, more exactly still, according to his heart to 
bestow ; for ' as a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he.' 

How preposterous it would be to think of rating 
a Socrates or a Paul by his money ! Think of 
pronouncing upon the worth of certain men in 
our own church — and of our godly women — by 
the dollars they own ! A man or a woman worth 
so many dollars ! Heaven pity, if that is all they 
are worth — if they are valued by no higher 
estimate than an arithmetical table. Oh ! there 
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are poor men, whose royal blood, every vein and 
artery of it, like the river Pactolus, runs gold. 

Very pleasant it is, when a pastor can use such 
a text as I have to-day, without making it a word 
of reproof — an example painful by contrast. If 
those Jews had done great things, made great sac- 
rifices for their temple and sacred Jerusalem, and 
we had been close and small in our doings, I could 
take little comfort in preaching from this text. 
But, brethren, if God has put it in our power and 
in our hearts to do a good and noble work, we will 
acknowledge it and rejoice, and let our joy be 
heard. I will not let a false delicacy restrain me. 
My people, I do praise you. Not to do so would 
be injustice to my feelings to you, and to the 
grace of God. I do preach a gratulation sermon. 
Coming up as you have done, during the last week, 
to the demands of a great occasion and a great 
undertaking — I will hot call it exactly the uprising 
of a great people — but it was the uprising of a 
noble people to a noble work. And if any one 
calls the language extravagant, let him show 
wherein the facts fail to warrant it. 

In my sermon last Sabbath morning, I used these 
words : — ^ Why should we not expect sometimes to 
have a breath of the Pentecostal spirit sweep over 
us ? and acting under the power of that rushing, 
mighty wind, we may do a Pentecostal thing, and 
find ourselves the nobler and happier ever after.' 

And what followed ? That Pentecostal breath 
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came. That New Year's offering was made — 
that pledge given that memorable evening — and 
the pledge redeemed — and before the pastor could 
preach another Sabbath morning's sermon, that 
great debt was extinguished, and as a society we 
are clear of debt. ... It was the alabaster- 
box broken at Christ's feet. Many a one gave 
such an amount, and out of such circumstances, 
that their only explanation is, * The love of Christ 
constrained us.' . . . I do not know who has 
not done nobly : and to-day, after a week in which 
$35,000 have been poured into the Lord's treasury, 
the Edwards Church feel richer and happier than 
any day in its history. They made great sacrifices 
and rejoiced, for God made them rejoice with great 

joy. 

Brethren, it is time we look in another direction. 
I have been speaking of sacrifices — great sacrifices. 
But here — (it was communion season) is a sacrifice 
— God!s great sacrifice for sinners — the unspeaka- 
ble gift. In presence of this we are awed and 
hushed. Here is not money, but blood. ^ God so 
loved the world.' The Son of God who was rich 
became poor, that we might be rich — poured out 
his soul unto death, even the death of the cross. 
Oh ! what are our sacrifices ? 

* Jesus, we ne er can pay 

The debt we owe thy love ; 

Yet tell us how we may 

Our gratitude approve : 

Our hearts — our all to thee we give ; 

The gift, though small, wilt thou receive. ' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Delights of Sanctuary Service. 

In this joy and praise, one month later — Feb. 8, 
1872 — the house thus built was dedicated as a 
Sanctuary for the Most High. The former pastors 
came, and friends from near and far, bringing 
their hearts with them. It was a high day for 
Pastor and people. A grand sermon was given by 
the Pastor, who was now at his best of strength 
and joy. A few touches from his discourse here 
and there. 

Dedication Sermon. 

Ezekiel 47:12. ^^ Because their waters, they 
issued out of the Sanctuary." 

"The Sanctuary is the Bethel, the house of 

God, where the issues well up and pour forth 

— wells of salvation The Sanctuary 

is the Bethesda — from whose threshold and 

altar issue mercy and healing More 

emphatically and extensively than ever is it 

true, that God's way is in his Sanctuary. Not in 
15 
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the Sanctuary of one elect denomination, but in 
the Sanctuary. Not in tlie Sanctuary stately for 
architecture, elegant with adornments, and luxuri- 
ous with furniture, but in the Sanctuary. Not in 
Jerusalem — nor Gerizim, but any Sanctuary where 
God is worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

There are various aspects in which we may con- 
sider public worship. As a duty, for instance, 
corresponding to the claims of the infinite sove- 
reign God, and as demanded by conscience. We 
might contemplate public worship as required of 
us for intellectual culture, and for moral training. 
We might dwell upon its unalterable necessity, as 
God's fixed method of reaching and influencing the 
soul, not superseded by any invention or attain- 
ment of human progress. 

But these views of the subject I prefer to let 
pass, adhering to the mode of consideration sug- 
gested by the text. When we think of crystal 
waters issuing from the Sanctuary, deepening, 
widening, carrying life into the desert, and even 
into the Dead Sea, marking its course with fer- 
tility and beauty, nourishing trees whose fruit is 
for meat, and whose leaves, even, have virtue for 
medicine— in all this we see a picture which speaks, 
not so much of duty and high behest, as of 
privilege and gladness. Accordingly I would lead 
your thoughts to the benefits and delights 
OF sanctuary service — the which it furnishes 
to men. 
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Many a man is blessed from the instructions and 
influence of God's house, while ignorant or 
thoughtless of the source of his blessings. Good 
order and social virtue are valued, but it is not 
taken into account, that Sabbath worship and 
Christianity have produced this civilization. 

In the Sanctuary errors are corrected, truthful 
views are reached, a healthy public sentiment 
generated, a restraint is put upon passion and vice, 
help is afforded to virtuous principles. All this, 
even where religion is not attained. 

Let us pass now to the case of those upon whom 
the Gospel confers its higher benefits. The 
Sanctuary does not accomplish its full and legiti- 
mate work until it renews the character, and re- 
stores our disordered nature to moral life, and 
beauty, and fruitf ulness. . . . Trace, then, the 
profit attained by him who, with reverent obedi- 
ence, waits upon God in the sanctuary. . . . 
His honest intent is to seek something better than 
matter for cavil and opposition ; something bet- 
ter than food for curiosity and speculation ; some- 
thing better than mere instruction and entertain- 
ment ; something better than barren creed and 
empty form. Well, what better ? Salvation.^ " 

The preacher then goes on to specify — quicken- 
ing, comfort, errors corrected, culture of right 
affections, impulse to all goodness, etc. 

'^I only add, once more, that Sanctuary blessings 
aie thus precious, ' because,' as the text has it, 
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Hheir waters, they issued out of the Sanctuary,' 
tlie i)hice of God's residence, the healing-place of 
his power and grace. Jehovah calls himself the 
fountain of living waters ; and it is his presence 
and working in the ordinances and influences of 
his house, which makes them channels of healing, 
saving virtue.'" 

Grateful mention is then made of the Pastor 
and people of the Mother Church, who " made us 
welcome under her roof — her Pastor greeted us 
with a warm cordiality ; invitations were extended 
to us without respect to denominational lines ; the 
Y. M. C. A. threw open their doors for our social 
meetings ; a generous kindness was shown by our 
Town Fathers." 

Similar mention also of the building commit- 
tee, and the architect : ^^ and you all, my people, 
workers and givers, who subscribed, once to the 
limit of your ability, as you thought, and then 
afterwards, in six days, extinguished a debt of 

135,000— you are to be congratulated 

I am happy to believe, and I do believe, that there 
has been a commendable unselfishness and regard 
for the general good ; and that we are a united 
and happy people to-day — thankful to God for a 
great work completed without any disaster ; and 
our structure, compact, commodious, tasteful, 
which is of God and for God, we dedicate, clear of 
encumbrance, to Him to-day. With reverent, 
grateful joy, we lift heart and voice, saying, 
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Lord, of thine own we give thee — noto therefore 
arifie, and enter into thy rest, thou, and the ark of 
thy strength. 

The main thought of my discourse has been 
this, — that the sanctuary is a friendly beneficent 
institution. Its intent is to refresh, to vivify, to 
save. It is not poetry only, but literal, blessed 
truth, that its issues have been healing and com- 
forting. You may trace their path-way by light 
springing up, and souls quickened, intellects cul- 
tured, affections beautified, institutions of charity, 
loving ministries, civilization advanced — trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he 
may be glorified." 

The closing words of the discourse shall be given 
without break or interruption. 

" Do what you can, and all you can, as a well- 
wisher of your race, to make strong and effective 
the churches of our God, this great "enginery of 
blessing. Feel no diffidence about inviting your 
neighbors to the sanctuary. Let him that heareth 
say. Come. Come with us, and we will do you 
good. Hesitate not to say, ^ We want you with us, 
a church-goer like ourselves. We find it good. 
You will find it good. We invite, not to make 
you of our denomination ; not to draw from other 
churches; not to help on our sale of pews; not with 
any selfish design ; but with a friendly interest we 
bid you attend a house of God — ours if you choose. 
You will be the better for church teaching and 
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worship ; you will feel the better. Your family 
will be the better. 

This room for public worship, a house of prayer 
for all people willing to come, is meant to be a 
house of welcome and comfort. Like Bunyan's 
House Beautiful, it stands, not retired and exclu- 
sive, but near the high-way, stretching out a hand 
of greeting to the passer-by and the way-faring 
man. Like Solomon's voice of tvisdom, she cries in 
the places of the paths, and at the corners of the 
streets. With an open hospitality, like the city 
John saw in his revelation, lying four-square, she 
has her gates on the North, and on the South, on 
the East, and on the West. 

Come then, especially ye who have no religious 
home, whosoever will, let him come. From 
your weekly toil, come here, and rest. From con- 
verse with things, inferior, perishing, come hither 
and comniune with what is godly and spiritual, 
ennobling and eternal. From oppressing guilt 
and dread, come and hear words of divine com- 
passion and promise. From vexing cares and bur- 
dens, from disappointments and sadness, come, 
meet sympathy and brethren, and the God of all 
comfort, and learn that 

* Earth has no sorrow which heaven cannot heal. ' 

Come parents, and bring your children. Come 
children, love the sanctuary, believe that it is, and 
find that it is, the home of kindness and of truth, 
of happiness and of salvation. ^Her ways are 
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ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.' 

Come whosoever will. Let him that heareth 
say, Come. Come with spiritual worship. Come 
with the truth which is after godliness. Come 
not for the words of man, but look above the preach- 
er to the cross, and to the Holy Ghost. Look 
above the voice of human psalmody, above the 
high-sounding organ ; and may these be but helps 
to bear your glad devotions up, beyond the Triune 
Symbol, to the Great Three in One, up through 
heaven's blue vault, to Thee the High and Lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity. 

We have a right to expect much from the Sanc- 
tuary. Its streams of healing and life deepen, 
the farther they go. To the ankles, to the knees, 
to the loins, and then a river that could not be 
passed over. 

Expect large things from the history of the 
sanctuary. In such faith and hope, pray and 
labor, and according to your faith it shall be unto 
you. By personal effort inspired from the sanctu- 
ary, by the results of personal effort gathered in 
the sanctuary — all as affluents tributary to the 
great onward flow of Christianity — the river shall 
broaden and deepen. 

The stream which Ezekiel saw growing under 
the Old Dispensation has its sweep wider and 
grander now. It is to carry life unto the ends of 
the earth, and then re-appear as the crystal river 
of the Apocalypse, its banks laden with the tree 
of life, and with the fruits of immortality. 
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And when the cheering prophecy shall be ful- 
filled in the Paradise above, may we find our his- 
tory running parallel with tliese waters of life — 
from the threshold of the earthly sanctuary to 
those scenes of bliss and glory, where there is, as 
we read, no temple, because all is temple, because 
God is all and in all.' " 

Did the Edwards Church, after this bright 
time, have a prosperous way — sailing on smooth 
waters ? No and yes. A year and a half, and there 
comes upon the land the crash and disaster, com- 
mercial and financial, and it was found, here as 
elsewhere, that payment and promise to pay, are 
not the same. The pledges when given were good, 
or were thought to be. Hence a breathing-spell, 
needed and welcome. But, owing to those adverse 
changes in business affairs, not a few who had 
given their pledges, could not or did not fulfil 
them. And so a burden still remained ; and the 
people are again called to sacrifice and struggle, 
and to letting patience have her perfect work. 
And so it is again the ^Miard lifting" and " com- 
bined enterprise," but it is also doing the ^^ beauti- 
ful handsome thing" which the Pastor has so 
praised. In this further work, which is well done, 
is both toil and triumph, the plowman overtaking 
the reaper. Dr. Hall not only pointed the way, 
but led the way, generously giving assistance from 
his own stated salary. For this he received the 
hearty thanks of his people. 




Mutual Love and Confidence. 1^1 

"Rev. Gordon Hall, D. D. — Dear Pastor, — I 
am instructed to send you a copy of the following 
Resolution, unanimously passed at the adjourned 
Annual Meeting of the Edwards Church Society, 
held Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, 1878. 

The Edwards Church and Society desire to put 
on record their gratitude for the uninterrupted 
cordiality and good feeling which has existed 
among themselves, and between them and their 
Pastor, for more than twenty-five years. A quarter 
of a century has passed without a ripple of dis- 
satisfaction, or a murmer of discontent. 

They desire to express their heart-felt apprecia- 
tion of their Pastor's generosity in aiding them to 
meet the difficulties of the present financial de- 
pression. They confess with deep regret their 
necessities which force them to accept this offer. 

In recording their thanks for this generous pro- 
posal, they desire also to give expression to their 
strong personal affection for their Pastor and his 
family, a feeling which is not only general, but 
thoroughly unanimous ; a feeling which has char- 
acterized their relations in the past, but which, 
they feel, is stronger now than ever before ; a feel- 
ing which words cannot express, and which actions 
can only feebly illustrate, but to which they desire 
both by words and acts, always to give us ample 
utterance as circumstances will allow. They can 
hope for nothing better than another quarter ccn- 
16 
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tury of such union of feeling as is promised by 
the pleiisant experience of the past. 

George Tucker, 
Clerk of the Edwards Church Society. 

Northampton, Mass., j 
Jan. 18, 1878." ) 

This, it will be observed, was less than two years 
before Dr. Hall's decease. The work of lifting off the 
burden went on. The Pastor did not live to see the 
full and glad consummation; but, if he left a legacy 
of debt, he left also a people having the will and 
power to sweep off that debt, root and rush, and 
that right early — and all, as well in memory of the 
dear old Pastor as in hope of a successor. '^ Yes,'' 
said a member of that church, in a note Feb, 1, 
1881, ''we have often said, 'Oh that Dr. Hall 
might have lived to see our church debt paid in 
full, as now, and money in the treasury ! ' " 

In making the above-named proffer of assistance, 
the good Pastor found, what, to his own mind, 
was a jufitificaticm, in the fact and feeling that his 
people had borne themselves generously toward 
him and his. And so indeed they had. They 
had raised his salary from time to time — carrying 
it up from *1 000 to $3000. They gave him the 
house and si)acious grounds on Elm street — his 
Nortliampton home from first to last. They pre- 
sented him with $1100 for his Eastern tour, and 
kept his salary going on during nearly a year's 
absence. They showed their good esteem for him 
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and his family by sending him those '^ remem- 
brances," heart-tokens, whose meaning a pastor 
can understand. They were specially careful and 
considerate of him in his times of illness, which 
were not few. 

A near relative says : — '^ Dr. Hall's church and 
congregation were so responsive to his sentiments 
and good judgment, that he said once, ' If it seems 
to me best that my people should do anything, I 
tell them of it, and they generally do it.' " A pas- 
tor so appreciated could labor with the good will 
that always characterized his ministrations. 

There were occasions when this affectionate ap- 
preciation of their Pastor, and of his wife as well, 
assumed a very pleasing form. One of these was 
the twenty-fifth Anniversary of their Marriage, 
modeled into a " Silver Wedding" — Friday even- 
ing, October 10, 1873. We make extracts from 
the account given in the Hampshire Gazette of the 
following Tuesday: — 

^^ On Friday evening there was a gathering, in 
the church parlors, of rare interest, in which the 
Pastor and his wife were the central figures. 
Guests from Ne^ York, Brooklyn, Bridgeport, 
Springfield, and a host of friends in and out of 
his society, met to congratulate them on having 
walked together a quarter of a century. The 
ladies of the Society, with fine taste, had adorned 
the rooms with exquisite autumn leaves and choice 
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flowers, while, in the centre of the room, a long 
table was covered with elegant presents of silver 
and china, and, rising up from the centre, a hand- 
some pyramid of flowers, given by his parishion- 
ers, and by friends in and out of town not connect- 
ed with his church." 

Mr. S. E Bridgman made the presentation ad- 
dress, the closing part of which is here given. 

*' To-night, hearty, earnest prayers go up, that 
you may walk together another quarter of a cen- 
tury, reaching the Golden wedding day, when the 
glory and beauty of a fifty years' experience shall 
bring to you brighter visions of the future, a 
more glorious out-look. To grow old in the ser- 
vice of the King, is to grow young ! to draw near- 
er the gates of the City, is to renew one's youth ; 
and so the regal beauty of this autumnal day is. in 
delightful harmony with this hour. In token of 
the appreciation with which your friends in the 
Ohurch and out of it hold you, and as a testimony 
of their hearts' love, I beg to present to you the 
articles on this table. But do not measure the 
love of your friends by these gifts. There are 
many that hold you closely in their hearts, who 
feel that nothing is too good for you, but upon 
whom fortune has so frowned that they can bring 
to you only the purple and the gold of loyal hearts, 
to lay at your feet, in grateful acknowledgement of 
the spiritual gifts which you have imparted to 
them. So, my dear sir, we bring to you to-night 
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the expressions of a loving people, and whether 
tangible or intangible, they are only faint symbols 
of the deep regard in which we hold our Pastor 
and our friend ; and may we all, in the golden 
hereafter, meet and walk the golden streets, where 
the gates of pearl shall open to receive you and 
your devoted flock, to be forever in the land of 
sunshine and glory." 

^^Dr. Hall responded in an impromptu address, 
in which wit and humor were delightfully blend- 
ed with tender and serious words. He alluded 
most gratefully to the tie which for years had ex- 
isted between him and his people ; to their seeking 
occasions to show him their loving regard ; to his 
deep attachment to them ; and in choice and deli- 
cate expressions paid a noble tribute to his wife, 
who in all these years had been a true representa- 
tive of the woman spoken of in the 31st chapter 
of Proverbs. He said it was a strange position in 
which he and his wife were placed, as it was 
unusual, and that he had never attended his silver 
wedding before, and if he appeared awkward, it 
was because of the novelty of the occasion. He 
closed by alluding with touching eloquence to the 
progress from the silver wedding to the golden, 
and the diamond. He hoped that his dear people 
might receive the blessing thus fitly symbolized, 
having their silver age, and golden, and diamond ; 
and then the age that falls within the gates of 
pearl, and amid the golden streets, and then reaches 
the beatitudes of heaven." 
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Another of these noteworthy occasions came 
June 2, 1877 — the 25th Anniversary of Dr. Hall's 
settlement in Northampton. A red-letter day — a 
bright land-mark in a life-time. Then again his 
people's love and liberality toward their pastor 
found fit expression. They made a great feast, 
and bade many. And many came, and at 6 o'clock, 
P. M., the church parlors and vestry were alive 
with people. Supper time, and a bountiful repast, 
and hosts and guests together ate, and drank, and 
were merry. Then, adjourning to the audience 
room, there were speech and song, thanksgivings 
to God, congratulations, reminiscences, story, 
letters wishing joy ; 

" Sport that wrinkled care derides 
And laughter holding both his sides." 

Then the more solid and substantial part — the 
presentation of a valuable gold watch, bearing in 
the inside of the case the inscription: — ^^The 
Edwards Church Society to Gordon Hall, D. D. 
A token of love, on the 25th Anniversary of his 
pastorate, June 2, 1877. 

He responded from a full heart ; glanced at a 
few things in the history of his call and coming 
to Northampton, and the years of his work here ; 
the kind considerate manner in which himself and 
his family had ever been treated by his beloved 
people ; their harmony among themselves ; the 
progress made, and the prosperity as now — a pros- 
perity, he said, attributable very much to the 
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encouragement which his people had been giving 
him all along ; then a word of affectionate re- 
membrance of those who were not here, but 
passed to the other shore ; and, finally, pledging 
himself, his best aim and effort, ^^ what is left of 
me," to the gospel work among the people endear- 
ed to him by such strong ties. 

^'What is left of me" has a prophetic sound. 
From touches in his letters here and there ; from 
his necessity of fleeing from home statedly every 
year to some island, or some mountain apart ; and 
from his self-knowledge that, in constitution and 
health, he was at best but '^a feeble piece," Dr. 
Hall must often have thought it quite likely, that 
at some early day, sooner thail he could wish, he 
might be called away from his people, perhaps 
from his labors, perhaps from his earthly life. 
The thought of either must have been painful to 
him. Writing to his son from Betlilehcm, N. II., 
Sept. 8, 1872, he says, '^ I am feeling better ; the 
only symptoms of my hay-fever is a cough, and 
that has nearly passed away. I hope to return 
home recruited. I do love to work in that Ed- 
wards Church." In a letter to his cousin, at an 
earlier date, he speaks of having been worn down 
by his labors ; and then adds, — '' but I am so sub- 
ject to taking colds here, (in Northampton), that I 
am advised by physicians to remove from the 
damp air of this river valley. It is dreadful to 
think of leaving this beloved people, and I have 
not as yet any definite change in view." 
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To one so thoughtful and self-knowing, this 
must have been a consciously holding on to life by 
a slender thread. His natural calmness served 
him well, and a christian faith and philosophy 
better. We can think of his singing in tranquil 
honesty with his favorite good old Dr. Watts : — 

'* Awake our souls, away our fears, 
Let every trembling thought be gone ; 

Awake, and run the heavenly race. 
And put a cheerful courage on," 

There are medicines not found in the apothe- 
cary's shop — not prescribed by human healers — 
not gotten by flights to some mountain region. It 
is not work but worry that chafes the life out of 
us.' 

One of Dr. Hall's severest sicknesses came upon 
him in the winter of 1868. And not on him only, 
but, with a different issue, upon her also, who had 
been to him well nigh all that one human being 
can be to another. Dr. Hall's disease had gone on 
a little time, and had assumed an alarming typhoid 
type, when his mother was taken down with the 
sickness which proved to be her last. Memorable 
time in that home, and mysteries defying our poor 
solutions. That the two, whose lives had so run 
on together as one, should now be put asunder 
without the privilege of a parting word — without 
a sign received or given ! ''Where are the wise 
man and the scribe ? " But wait a little, and learn 
what it is, and how mighty a thing it is, to trust 
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in the Lord, and leave all to his better wisdom and 
ordering. In a sermon, 1 Peter 1:8, which Dr. 
Hall preached before this sickness, and after it, in 
several places, are found these precious words : — 
" The christian believer is never without reason 
for comfort. He walks by faith, not by sight. He" 
knows that his Redeemer liveth. There may be 
dross and perplexity in this sinful world. But 
Christ is King, and the Government is on his 
shoulders. In all our troubles and changes, when 
hopes are disappointed, and crosses come, and 
things seen and dear are passing away, remember 
that the Lord is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and forever. Eejoice in the Lord alway." 

"And though I have not seen, and still 

Must rest in faith alone ; 
I love thee, dearest Lord, and will, 

Unseen, but not unknown," 

A beautiful example of this submission and trust, 
under exigencies the most painful and trying, is 
seen " in the family of Dr. Hall in the sickness 
above referred to. The story is best given in the 
words of Mrs. Hall, the wife : — 

*' Mr. Hall was not able to see his mother dur- 
ing her sickness. His mind was under derange- 
ment most of the time, and our physician gave it 
as his opinion, that a meeting would be an injury 
to both, and retard recovery. Consequently, when 
mother was asked to be taken to his bed-side to 

see him, and was told what the consequences 
17 
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might be, she sweetly resigned herself to the or- 
dering of her Heavenly Father. And she was 
gone and buried before he knew of her decease. 
When I was permitted, after his reason returned, 
to break to him the news, stating our reasons for 
keeping the knowledge from him, much to my 
relief, he said, " It is all right ; the hand of God 
was in it." 

But that mother ! such a mother as she had 
been to him, and to many, for Jesus' sake! Who 
would not pause here a little, and praise her in the 
gates — the mother that she was, and the mission 
she fulfilled ? ^^ Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all. Favor is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." 

Nourished and cherished with reverent and 
loving care in her declining years, by her children 
and grandchildren, who did what they could to 
make her last years her best, and make her glad 
according to the days wherein she had been aflBlict- 
ed, and thus pay her a debt, which never was paid, 
and never could be, but in part — thus sustained 
and soothed, and leaning on the arm of her Be- 
loved, she sank to her rest — ^^ lapsed in immor- 
tality " — in the evening of Jan. 35, 1868, aged 85 
years. And so this pilgrim sleeps in Jesus, rests 
in peace. 

'* Such a life," says one, ^'does not end when it 
ceases to move and act before our eyes ; it lives in 
us, not only as a memory, but as a power." 
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It will not be out of place to give here a few 
words of affectionate and truthful eulogy from 
another hand and heart — a correspondent in one 
of the papers a few days later : — 

" iThe many long years that have passed since 
her husband and her little boy went ''Home," 
have been passed in the care of the remaining 
child, then two years old. How tenderly she 
watched, and how she was helped and blessed in 
that watching, all know who have ever known and 
loved the present Pastor of the Edwards Church. 
Her home was with him, and in her declining 
years it was his privilege tenderly to minister to 
her wants. Almost strange does it seem to us, 
that in her last sickness she should be unable 
(from his own severe sickness) to come to her with 
that gentleness and love with which he longed to 
come, and speak words of comfort and consolation 
— almost strange that he could not give and receive 
the parting words ; but God knoweth best. 

Last Saturday evening, in the eighty-sixth year 
of her age, this saintly woman fell asleep in Jesus. " 
'Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord." 

Some reader, having never seen Mrs. Hall, 
might perhaps wish for a word respecting her per- 
son and appearance. As to this, the impressions 
and recollections of different ones who knew her 
in her later life, and now remember her from over 
years long gone, would of course be somewhat 
variant. The compiler can venture only his own 
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recollection. A form above the average in height, 
and erect to the last; movements rapid; a wonder- 
fully expressive countenance; large luminous eyes, 
whose glances mirrored quickly and truthfully all 
the soul's motions ; voice plaintive, and almost 
pleading ; and the lines and features of that face 
which no one could forget who had looked upon it; 
the motherly, saintly grace and sweetness, with 
intelligence ; but care had brooded there, and sor- 
row had cast shadows which left their ineffaceable 
impress. 

In mind, manifestly a woman of great energy, 
decision — well described by a grandson : — '^A 
woman of as much strength and character as I 
ever knew ; and tempered with such intelligence 
and heart, that it fell short of obstinacy and ob- 
trusion." 

Blessed art thou among women. Of such an 
one Carlyle writes : ^'A wife and help-mate to a 
worthy man, and discharging well the duties that 
devolve on her in consequence, as mother of chil- 
dren, and mistress of a household — duties high, 
noble, silently important as any that can fall to a 
human creature ; duties which, if well discharged, 
constitute woman, in a soft, beautiful, and almost 
sacred way, the queen of the world, and which, by 
her natural faculties, graces, strengths and weak- 
nesses, are every way indicated as specially hers." 

In her last years Mrs, Hall often expressed " a 
cheerful hope and strong desire " to be released 
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from all earthly evils, highly favored as she con- 
fessed her lot to be, and to enter upon the Heavenly 
rest. ^' Waiting for the consolation." Says the 
author of Euthanasia : '^ I love to think of old 
men as sitting in the stalls of some grand cathe- 
dral, patiently waiting for the service to be done, 
and ready, meekly, and with folded hands, to 
respond. Amen." 

It is easy to believe that Dr. Hall drew from his 
own heart, its love . and experience, in a sermon, 
1 Peter 1:8, ^^Whom having not seen, ye love." 
Believing and loving the unseen. An illustration: 
^^ When that mother, venerated and dear, passed 
from mortal life, you did not cease to love her. 
As you never saw her soul, only the body she ten- 
anted, and through which she communicated with 
you, only the eyes through which she looked upon 
you, only the form and features to which the soul 
within gave expression — as you never saw the 
spirit which dwelt in thjB flesh, and yet you loved 
it, so you saw not the spirit as it departed from 
the earthly tabernacle, as it winged its flight to 
the heavenly sphere, so you see it not to-day. And 
yet, what are you more thoroughly conscious of, 
than that you still love that departed mother, 
whom you now believe to be an angel in glory ? 
Have you no such treasure beyond the vail ? " 
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CHAPTER X. 

Teaching Young Men. — Position in War- 
time. — Printed Sermons. 

Thus of the mother — her saintly character and 
life — her noble well-doing — her translation, and the 
love which follows her in her wondrous way. Her 
son who had accompanied her to the brink of the 
river, was rescued from that sickness, and spared 
for a little longer service in the work, and among 
the people he loved so well. And not very long — 
less than eleven years. He rose very slowly from 
that imminent sickness. " I was brought low, and 
he helped me." It was not a rallying and spring- 
ing up as from a strong resource or reserve of 
vital power. Rather there was a quiet vitality that 
could not struggle, but stayed, biding its time, 
when the crisis was passed. It doesn't need asser- 
tion that to him this deliverance was matter of 
joy and praise. Not that he had any special fear 
of death. He was never heard to express such 
fear. His faith and hope and *^ blest employ" 
kept him on a higher plane. This good work of 
preaching the gospel to the people among whom 
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his lot had been providentially cast — ** my breth- 
ren, dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and 
crown" — this work, or rather his love for it, was 
enough with him to render life sunny and sweet. 
Those most intimate with him can well think that 
he kept that *^ golden mean" — the Apostle's atti- 
tude or leanings — ** For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain." Probably no one ever heard 
Dr. Hall talk gloomily of our present life, or found 
him bowed over with a sense of life's brevity and 
burdens, or ever heard him speak longingly, ex- 
cept in quotations and double commas, of early 
dismission from the cares of this present state. 
One shall look far to find *^ vale of tears" in any 
sermon of his. He was brighter and more buoy- 
ant m the make of him, as born, and as *^born 
again." Gospel here, and salvation, royal priest- 
hood, and high duty, and noble sacrifice, and 
blessed toils for the Master, and winning souls, 
and overcoming the world, and gaining the endur- 
ing riches and the heavenly prize — this, in joyful 
hope and high endeavor, and the contentment 
which is great gain ; and by and by, in God's good 
time, which is best, the ** entrance ministered 
abundantly," and the everlasting song. A time 
for every thing that has a right to be. Every 
thing beautiful in its season. Earth better than 
heaven for us, till our day is over, and our work is 
done. Eleven years more for Dr. Hall, in which 
to do his best work, to reach his highest mark of 
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usefulness and honor, and to finish his course 
with joy. 

That would be a very low estimate of Dr. Hall, 
which should fail to take note of his interest in 
young men, and his excellence as their instructor 
and counselor. Here he was pre-eminent — a very 
prince. There was a something about him which 
drew young men to him ; and they were made 
wiser and better for their coming. They came to 
one who had himself been over the road of strug- 
gle and of triumph, and knew every inch of the 
way. A man of large intelligence, of rich and 
ripe culture, who could draw from abundant 
stores ; a wise and prudent man ; a i)attcrn of good 
works : a stimulating example of what a young 
man may and should become and be, and an in- 
spiration to being and doing one's highest and 
best. 

During his ministry in Northampton, Dr. Hall 
instructed a goodly number of young men pre- 
paring for College: and it was told of him, that he 
did his work with such thoroughness that no young 
man going out from under his hand, with his rec- 
ommendation and endorsement as one fitted for ad- 
mission to college, was ever *' conditioned" at the 
examination and entry. Whether this was the 
literal fact in every case, need not be positively 
affirmed. But such was a common belief and 
saying. And no marvel. Thirteen years of close 
and continuous study and teaching in Latin and 
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Greek, (not to speak of other studies), the disci- 
pline, and drill, and digging of roots, must have so 
infused and infixed in his mind and memory the 
principles, rules, forms, &c., in those languages, 
as to make him easily a mastei;^ot them for a life- 
time, for the pleasure and profiting of himself and 
others. He kept himself abreast with the latest 
and more advanced findings in those studies. And 
all this was greatly helpful to him in his proper 
work as a gospel minister. He could do, and did do 
in this, and specially for young men in his own pas- 
toral charge, what the ministers of a former time 
were noted for doing — what gave him good repute, 
and the furnishing to be, what to the last he was 
known to be — the young man's counselor and friend. 
And to this same cause, doubtless, his admirable 
style in writing — the terseness and strength, the 
simplicity and clearness ; much as in the saying of 
old Bishop Usher, to a company of young men who 
had been studying with him for Orders in the 
Church: — ** Gentlemen, it will take all vour learn- 
ingto make things plain." Dr. Hall was a/wZZ man, 
and could afford to be simple and plain, without 
affectations and airs. **In simplicity, men.'' 

And then, what he was in committees of examin- 
ation in our colleges and seminaries — place to 
which he was often called ; 07ie man sure to know 
whether the recitation was a bungle or a beauty. 

It is not known that Dr. Hall cared much to 

see his name and work in print. It is known 
18 
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It has just been said that Dr. Hall did not 
greatly aspire to the work and meed of authorship. 
Perliai)s the remark needs qualifying. He could 
and would have done more in this way, under more 
favorable conditions. With health never robust ; 
with the necessity of husbanding his resources 
for home-care and toil — a large church and 
parish, with the constant pressure of manifold 
duties appertaining ; and, not least, the always 
depressing and repressing sense of how little is 
done at home, in comparison of the more which 
asks the doing; the wonder is that he lived so long 
and did so much. 

And let it not be inferred that he gave himself 
wholly to home-work. He was larger than that. 
He was much in demand for his services on coun- 
cils, at ordinations, church conferences, and the 
like; and he was the " sought out " for preacher 
on such occasions. More than any other man in 
the region he was called for as adviser in the set- 
tlement of disputes in churches and parishes. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Honors Conferred. — Increasing Power. — 
Life Measured by Deeds. — Nearing the 
End. — The Mountain Sermon. 

Dr. Hall's abilities received early and various 
recognition. Honors came to him without his 
seeking. He received, in 1864, the degree of Doc- 
tor of ' Divinity, from Amherst College. His 
friend and neighbor, Rev. E. S. Dwight, Secre- 
tary of the Corporation, sent him duly the infor- 
mation. To this and him Dr. Hall replied with 
characteristic humor : 

" I received last evening your official announce- 
ment that Amherst College had been calling me 
names — in other words, to speak soberly, had 
actually and unaccountably conferred upon me the 
degree of D.D. 

Now I do not aspire to the high authority of 
three Ds (Doc. Div. Declined). I propose to show 
an amiable resignation, under the impression that 
the less said about it the better. . . . One 
thing more. I would throw the title from me as 
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far as the East is from the West, if I supposed it 
was going to make my ministerial brethren address 
me with a cold **Dear Sir/' and conclude in a 
hold-me-oif-at-arms-leiigth style, *I am, sir, with 
great res])oct,' &c. Ilowever, I suppose, all this 
was mere official. And pretty soon your turn will 
come to stagger under the ponderous letters, and 
then it will be my chance to use set, formal 
phrases. 

At })resent. 

Yours fraternally, 

Gordon Hall." 

*' About a year before his death," says Prof. 
Tyler, ''Dr. Ilall was chosen one of the three who 
constitute the Board of Overseers of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and who have the power of veto 
on every act of the Board of Trustees — a trust 
which is sacred and momentous as it is unlimited ; 
and a call to attend a meeting of that Board of 
Overseers lay on his table at the time of his death." 
In 1870 he was elected Corporate Member of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions. 

In 1855, through nomination by Hon. Samuel 
Williston, he was elected Trustee of Williston 
Seminary, and served with eminent ability and 
acceptableness in that office till his departure from 
life. 

But Dr. Hall's crown and joy were in his home- 
work among his own people. Here he was a 
prince of the people. Here a history was made, 
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not written with })en and ink ; and a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with his joy, and the joy of 
many with him. *' Need we, as some others, 
e})istles of commendation to you, or letters of 
commendation from you. Ye are our epistle, 
written in our hearts, known and read of all men." 
In the sermon — ** Farewell to the Old burned 
church" — preached nine years before his death — 
Dr. Hall gives a fact or two in thankful remem- 
brance that his labors among his dear })eople had 
not been in vain, but had been attended with the 
divine blessing, and had brought forth good fruit. 
An affectionate, faithful })astor, patiently and 
faithfully plodding on in his noiseless way : '*a 
handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains, and the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon." The beloved Pastor, like the Master 
he served, ** An offering and a sacrifice to (lod 
for a sweet smelling savor.'' 'SSee, the smell of 
my son is as the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed." The Pastor in that sermon : '* That 
old Sanctuary was an illustration that not the out- 
ward comeliness alone makes a church attractive. 
There was no great beauty about the structure it- 
self, or its outward courts. There was little to 
arrest the notice of a stranger, or to attract, so far 
as show or adornment was concerned. And yet 
the church steadily increased. Li eighteen years 
there had been dismissed to other churches about 
as many as belonged to it eighteen years ago. And 
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yet our membership counts a hundred more than 
it did then ; and our congregation has increased 
in proportion." 

And the home and family of Dr. Ilall — what he 
was there — his love and example, his prayers, 
spirit, instruction, government, discipline, fidelity 
and wisdom — authority, having the force without 
the show ; — a highly favored family — affectionate 
in disposition — '' kindly affectioned one toward 
another" — the love of home — the peace and pros- 
perity — the spared lives — the rescues and recover- 
ies — a happy household of a pastor among his own 
people, and experiencing from them constantly a 
thoughtful, loving recognition and appreciation. 

But I am outside the door, and will not trespass 
farther, lest, to hearts not yet recovered from a 
great sorrow, nor hardly 'Ho sorrow resigned," I 
should seem to make more painful the contrast 
between what once was, and what is now. 

Dr. Hall was the father of six children, five sons 
and one daughter. 

A character and a life. A character, .not per- 
fect, for no man is perfect; and this man thought 
of himself very humbly ; but a character sweet 
and saintly, gentle and strong, pure and noble, 
loving and brave ; with fewer defects or blemishes 
than are found in most. Let this be taken as 
true; for love and admiration in an intimate friend 
can speak the truth in love. 
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And THAT LIFE ! nothing brilliant — certainly 
nothing to dazzle — nothing strikingly great, as the 
world counts greatness ; a calm and quiet tenor, 
making little ado about anything — reminding one 
of those lines by the gentle Cowper : — 

" Stillest streams oft water fairest meadows, 

And the bird that flutters least is longest on the wing." 

Pastor of a church in a country village — ming- 
ling and ministering in all scenes and affairs with 
varied helpfulness, counsel, comfort — himself a 
benediction wherever he goes — his very presence a 
light, lifting shadows : homes made happy ; God's 
house a joy and praise ; ignorance instructed, 
temptations resisted, wanderers brought back, 
sorrows assuaged, souls converted, a spiritual 
house built up, and many sons brought unto 
glory. Who can count up the results from such a 
pastor's life and labors ? So quiet and still, yet a 
beneficent power — ^'a voice, and not an echo." 

An even tenor, yet, looking back, if we may once 
again, what surprising things meet the view — the 
variety of scenes passed through — the alpiost in- 
compatible and impossible achievings and experi- 
encings — the matching of contradictory qualities 
and properties, and their working together in 
peace and harmony. 

Half English by parentage, and Asiatic in 

birth-place, and coming to be a thorough New 

Englander in his sense and sympathies ; so much 

of seclusion and study in all his early years, yet 
19 
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coming to know men so well ; such high scholar- 
ship, and so at home in affairs ; so tenderly reared 
under a mother's care, and none braver when the 
exigencies came ; so good a preacher, and equally 
good as a pastor ; such sobriety, and such humor; 
so simple and unassuming in his tastes and man- 
ners, and so grand in counsel and incare of public 
trusts ; so faithful to reprove, and giving none ^of- 
fense to any ; so earnest, yet patient; never im- 
pulsive nor extravagant ; with such affluence of 
knowledge, but not puffed up ; so severe toward 
himself, and so charitable toward others ; so rooted 
in his own convictions of truth and right, yet a 
broad-hearted man ; so strong, yet so tender and 
sympathetic ; so frail from first to last, yet living 
so long, and accomplishing so much for God and 
man ; living and laboring twenty-seven years 
among his Northampton people, and to the last 
no shadow of abatement of his love to them, nor 
theirs to him. 

There have been men whose ** mortal frame" 
was as feeble, but who, notwithstanding, by favor 
of God, and proper knowledge and care of them- 
selves, lived on to a good old age, and accomplished 
much. Of such were President Ebenezer Porter 
and Professor Moses Stuart of Andover, President 
Jeremiah Day of Yale College, and Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner of New York. Such they were, and 
so they sang, with good Dr. Watts in the hymn — 

" Lord, what feeble piece." 
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It may be rightfully claimed for Dr. Ilall that 
he ** attained unto the first three." All things 
considered, he may well be thought to have lived 
about as long as they, though his years did not 
count up so high. Such a beginning of life, and 
stretching on through manifold toils to the natural 
age of fifty-six, and to a ministerial age of thirty- 
one. Not so very short a life this in any view. 
Fifteen years beyond what his father attained to, 
though hale and strong in early life. 

" That life is long, 
Wliich answers life's great end." 

A true measurement of life is by deeds, not 
years. 

If it still be asked. How this lengthening out to 
a "good age," (leaving out the " old," as you may 
here) — how this? We can at the risk of repetition, 
give answer truthfully, though in part : — A soul 
calm, peaceful, restful, trusting in God amid all 
changes and disquietudes; with prudence and 
proper care, and "without carefulness :" and if 
the sceptic or scientist can find a better answer, 
let him give it. 

Probably from the first, Gordon Hall had in him 
the seeds of the disease, or the roots or rudiments 
of that, whatever it may have been, which ulti- 
mately removed him from earth. 

In coming as we now do to speak of last things 
in the earthly life of the good Pastor, we are per- 
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mitted to cite the language of a friend who could 
s})eak at once from intimate acquaintance and with 
professional exactness ; thus : — 

" From the earliest years of his ministry. Dr. 
Hall suffered from what appeared to be an influ- 
enza of an asthmatic or congestive nature. Com- 
ing, however, as it did, periodically, it was soon 
realized as an annual disease ; and in the season 
of it, which occurred in his case from the 20th of 
August until the last of September, he was obliged 
to leave the Connecticut Valley, and seek sojourn 
in a locality where he found exemptions. That 
his disease wore upon his delicate constitution 
was very evident as the years went by, and 
especially the last year of his life, when he was 
more than usually exhausted by his labors, and 
had not strength to rally from and recover his 
health as in past years. " 

To a relative, whose own home was in a salu- 
brious mountain atmosphere, who proposed his 
spending the season there, he replied, ^'Ohlyou 
cannot tell how I wish it would answer for me, 
nor how I wish we could see more of each other — 
but life is so busy." The friend adds: *^The 
necessity that existed in all the later years of his 
life, of leaving for several weeks, at a specified 
time, his dear family and his loved flock, had be- 
come a tedious and grevious thing to the tender 
heart of him who so seldom had any plaints of his 
own to offer." And again: ^* His last stay among 
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the White Mountains seemed lonelier to him than 
usual, though he met there agreeable society, and 
had one of his sons with him a part of the time. 

But there were no more heart-yearnings for 
him thenceforth — ^^for, before another year rolled 
round, he was satisfied in the presence of his 
Saviour." 

But before going farther in this narration of 
last things, the reader, it is believed, will be glad 
to have some few more words. Dr. Hall's own and 
best. His own words, written and spoken, will 
be choicest and most cherished with his many 
friends and familiars, and the compiler is the 
more inclined to have him speak once more in 
these pages, from the belief, reluctantly entertain- 
ed, that no more of his writings are to be given to 
print. 

Some of Dr. Hall's finest and most character- 
istic discourses werje written and preached at the 
side of the mountain and the sea — the resorts to 
which, as has just been told, he was driven annu- 
ally in quest of health. He had an eye and a 
soul for the beautiful in nature. His travels, his 
homes, his resorts; the Ocean, the Sound, the 
Elm City, the Connecticut River Valley, and ^' an 
exceeding high mountain," were a school and a 
culture to his fine eye. From such scenes he drew, 
with rare taste and tact, many of his illustrations 
"to point amoral." One of these sermons was 
written and preached at Bethlehem, N. H., Sep- 
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wrinkled, old, and up too high for vegetation ; 
and up the bare solitude of the cloud-reaching 
summit ; and feel what a power heaved up these 
everlasting hills, and scooped out the deep, dark 
gulfs between. 

It was no unvaried, monotonous country, that 
the Lord selected as the promised land of his 
peoj)le. 

The mountains, crumbling in the lapse of ages, 
give us soil. Water and frost and avalanche 
manufacture and roll down fertility upon the 
slopes and the valleys. The peasant, amid the 
Alps, hears, far up the mountain side, the rocky 
mass detached, crashing and grinding into the 
depths below. And he hears the land-slide, bring- 
ing down the accumulating riches of ancient de- 
cay. And thus the slow, resistless forces of nature 
work the mill that produces nourishment for olive 
orchard and vineyard in after time. 

To this diversity of surface we owe, in great 
part, the variety of fruits and products which 
meet our multiplied wants. 

Should it be left out of sight, that heights and 
depths minister to the intellectual and aesthetic 
culture ? It is a favorite theme with the scliolar, 
that the Greek was greatly educated and developed 
by the scenery of his clear-cut mountains, and his 
lovely valleys— his Olympus and Parnassus, and 
his famous vale of Tempe. 

To many others as well as Wordsworth, has the 
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cloud-glory of the mountains ministered an inspira- 
tion such as he describes — 

" Opening to my view 

Glory beyond all glory ever seen, 

A mighty City, 

Fabric, it seemed, of diamond and of gold." 

Ought tliere not to come a moral blessing from 
a residence amid the sublimities of mountain 
scenery ? 

Can one follow u]) the mountain-side, steadily 
rising higher in gaze and thought, and at last 
contemi)late the summit, bathed in heaven's own 
light, and exi)erience from this no moral up-lift? 
Do petty thouglits and mean i)assions dwell in that 
lofty serenity ? 

Beholding that calm grandeur, do not our sel- 
fish competitions and excitements of a day, lose 
their force ? And as we stand upon so noble a 
height, do not our veins expand, so that we rise 
and broaden in our si)irits and purposes ? 

Every work of God in some sense represents 
him. God materializes before us his power and 
wisdom. God expresses his thoughts — 

** How precious are thy thoughts unto me." 

**The heavens declare the glory of God." 

Longfellow beautifully calls the stars the 
thouglits of God. 

I have been speaking of the deep places, and 
the strong hills, as reminding us of the hand 
mighty and kind, which formed them. 
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Now, secondly, Let them suggest to us attributes 
of God, corresponding to these works. 

God has his deep i)laces of condescension, and 
his mountains of righteousness and strength. 

Science has no instruments by which to measure 
from the throne of God to his incarnation. 

There are deep places in God's being — in The- 
ology. . . . The depth in which we most need 
to know God is illumined by his Son, who came 
to reveal Him ; and we cry out with Paul, '^The 
depth and height of the love of God which pas- 
seth knowledge!" . . . Depths of compassion^ 
for did He not say, *' I am come to seek and to 
save them that are lost?" . . . Depths of pity 
for the sorrowing. . . . Depths of tender- 
ness and relief for the troubled. — **Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." 

There is no depth of adversity and sorrow from 
which prayer ascends, but God reaches down to it. 
**Out of the depths," said David, '*! cried unto 
God, and he heard me." 

Depths and heights, too, in God. '*For the 
strength of the hills is his also." His righteous- 
ness, it is written, is like the great mountains, 
grand, immovable. Justice was not laid low that 
pity might be exalted. . . . God will not clear 
the guilty. The Sinai of God's truth and love 
stands. There are heights of holy sublimity in 

Him. ... Is the valley peaceful, smiling, 
20 
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sweet ? and is the mountain severe ? " Behold the 
goodness and severity of God." 

There in a depth to which no hand can reach, 
and in wliich no j^resence can relieve, but that 
of God. Pressed down under iniquity, with no 
strength to make good our cause before the broken 
law, who can interpose — arrest condemnation, 
8i)eak forgiveness, help our weaknesses, and lift us 
u]) into peace, courage, strength, victory ? 

Ah ! sin has no depth to which there is not a 

depth of mercy in God to correspond 

No soul perishes because he is in such a deep of 
iniquity. It is only because lie will not lay hold 
of the saving arm outstretched, and be lifted up. 

Does any one think himself in the vale of lone- 
liness and obscurity, uncared for, neglected ? 
**God has resj^ect unto the lowly." Are you in 
the depths of sorrow, disappointed, bereaved, 
lonely, preyed ujion by disease, burdened with 
years, your pilgrimage sloped far down towards 
tlie gates of death ? Then a divine hand reaches 
down, and the voice of God says, **Fear not, I am 
with thee." 

But life is not all low-land and depression. 
There are those who walk in their high places of 
honor and wealth, and the Lord is the God of 
those summits— our God, upon the heights of 
success, if we will acknowledge Him. Of Him 
come riches and greatness, and he it is that 
makes our mountain to stand strong. 
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And so we may have the presence and sufficiency 
of God in all the positions and stages of life. 
Faith sees him ever at our side, and feels his hand. 
Height and depth are his alike, let both represent 
him. Hold fast your confidence. To-day your 
mountain may be enveloped in mists and clouds ; 
but you are sure it is there. Acknowledge him 
both in the.deep places and the heights. 

Different elevations yield different fruits. It 
may be pleasant to stand on some eminence of 
power and conspicuousness; to hear voices of ap- 
proval and congratulation; to thank God for means 
and influence, and to say, ah! here are the good 
fruits of God's presence and favor. 

It may be very trying to slide down the path of 
losses, and troubles, and unpopularity, into a gulf 
below. But gather yourself up. Look about you. 
You may find there the modest, sweet flower, ex- 
quisitely formed and tinted by the divine touch. 
Ah ! God is here — his eye and his hand. A re- 
freshing stream may course through that valley, 
poured from his hand ; and here is fertility, and 
you may find here just the fruits which your soul 
needs. Bunyan's Pilgrim found profit in the 
Valley of Humiliation — fit preparation for the 
Delectable Mountains. 

Believer, remember, heights of prosperity are 
safe, if only God be with you ; and the vale of 
adversity is healthful to the soul, if God takes you 
down into it. 
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And in both alike our Lord and Saviour is wil- 
ling to bear us comi)any. As in the Mountain 
House and the Glen, we are compassed with his 
Providence in our travels, so in the elevations and 
depressions of our life's ])ilgriniage, our walk may 
be with God. 

How sweet just to* invite him ; then let him 
take us where he ^vill. Upwards ? Into conafort 
and affluence ? this is good if my Lord and Saviour 
be with me. Then I shall not be giddy or foolish. 
Is it downward ? Into sorrow and suffering ? This 
is well, if only I take my Heavenly Father, my 
Almighty Friend and Comforter, with me. 

Christian, what are earth's changes to you, but 
shadows flitting over the mountain ? — what dread- 
ful in them, if through them all you can feel your 
hold on the Divine Hand? 

Learn to see God in his works. From the 
mountains and valleys learn spiritual lessons. 
While gathering health for the body, from those 
high places of purity and strength, seek also an 
uplift and invigoration of si)irit. May you find 
elevations that shall be as Horeb, and as the 
Mount of Transfiguration." 

The following description and illustration — one 
of the finest to be found — cannot fail to interest 
greatly the general reader — and certainly the 
Bible student. 

From a sermon preached by Doctor Hall, on 
Fire Island, Sept. 8, 1867, and in Northampton, 
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Sept. 28th, on his return home. Texts, Matt. 
5:14, and Phil. 2:15. ^^ Ye are the light of the 
world " ** Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world." 

**My interest in ])assages like these has been 
much revived by having as an object constantly 
near me, and often under observation, one of the 
noblest light-houses upon our coast. I refer to 
the one at Fire Island Beach, where I have been 
spending several weeks. A brief description of 
this light may not be unacceptable, and may not be 
without its value as an illustration. 

Its situation is on a sandy reef. South of Long 
Island Sound, and some seven or eight miles from 
it, at the East extremity, lies a long, low strip of 
land, much of it a barren waste, half or three- 
quarters of a mile in width, narrowing in some 
places to only a few rods. Here are sands thrown 
up, and washed away. It is an ocean-strand, full 
of shoals and changes. Of the utmost importance 
so to station beacons and guides, that vessels may 
know, especially in the night, and in the fog and 
storm, their place and bearings, and may stand off 
from the treacherous shore. 

But what a location for a light-house ! Such a 
slender belt of shifting sand ! Build it on a rock 
— iron it there as at Cohasset, or on the Eddy- 
stone-ledge in the English Channel, and you 
might expect it to stand. But how plant it on a 
spot like this ? Will it not be like the house of 
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which our Saviour spoke — the foolish man's, built 
upon the sand, upon which the winds blew, and 
the floods came, which is undermined and falls ? 
But here the light-house is planted, and that, too, 
with none of the feebleness and insecurity of a 
house upon the sand. Civilization and science, 
skill and labor, with ample expenditure, have 
done it. 

Here stands the great lamp, at an elevation of 
166 feet above the ground, with four circular con- 
centric wicks, fed with nearly two gallons of oil 
in a summer's night. This lamp is surrounded by 
a revolving lantern, or house of glass, five or six 
feet in diameter, of height sufficient for a tall 
man to stand within it — eight-sided, each side a 
bull's eye, with concentric prisms around it, throw- 
ing all the rays powerfully upon a centre : and as 
this great octagonal house of clear, splendid glass 
revolves upon its nice machinery, each side in turn 
sends out to any given point its -mighty shaft of 
concentrated light — making a deck luminous far 
out upon the sea. 

This of course is the end aimed at, that the 
light may be lifted up high above intervening ob- 
jects, and hence conspicuous, bright and powerful, 
that it may be seen from afar, potent to j^enetrate 
the thickest darkness. But how shall it be sup- 
ported there, at that great height, steady and un- 
movable ? 

A circular tower of brick, 166 feet high, as I 
have said, supports it. Think of this huge mass. 
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of enormous weight, for I mean it is a very 
graceful structure. At the top, nine feet or there- 
abouts in diameter, increasing by a symmetrical 
curve — a line of beauty — to the ground, where its 
diameter is thirty-three feet. Of this tower the 
walls on either side are, at its top, twenty-eight 
inches thick, at the bottom, eleven feet— solid, 
save narrow passages for air within. Can such a 
tower, so high, of weight so prodigious, be erected 
upon a sandy beach ? Will not the foundation give 
way. at some point, so that the tall, heavy structure 
will lean, and at length topple to the ground ? 

The danger was calculated upon — the exigen- 
cies of the case provided for. Men of science and 
experience did the work. When this light-house 
was to be greeted, the foundation was the main 
thing to be looked to. For a circular space sixty 
feet across, the sand was removed to the depth of 
fifteen feet. At the bottom of 'this great pit they 
reached what we might call solid earth ; but it 
was not to be trusted for such an important super- 
structure. Down they penetrate fifteen feet far- 
ther, till the great pit which they have digged, sixty 
feet across, is thirty feet in depth. Here they begin 
laying granite in cement, granite in cement; tier 
after tier, till they reach the surface of the ground, 
and have made a rocky, solid mass, sixty feet in di- 
ameter at the bottom, thirty-three at the top, and 
thirty in depth. This is the foundation at the 
level of the ground. Now they are ready to erect 
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iij)()n it tlu' tower which has been described. And 
when ui)on the tower-summit tlie lamp has been 
j)laced, tlie liglit is on its candlestick, that all 
who go out and come in may see the light. But 
when you look at that tall and shapely lamp-tower, 
and see it gradually enlarging downwards to the 
ground, remember that it spreads out still more 
underneath — that that tower extends down deep 
below the surface, and that what you see and 
admire dei)ends u})on what you do not see — broad 
and rooted strength of foundation hidden from 
the view. 

A great work this, and a great expenditure, 
sim])ly to hold up a light. But the outlay is fully 
justified. It is not easy to comprehend the vast 
interests involved. These light-houses are precious 
triumphs of civilization — securities of commerce, 
pledges of good neighborhood, signs of estimate 
put upon human life, eyes from which beam out 
the look of friendly greeting upon the stranger 
that nears our shores. Like a nation's heralds or 
representatives, they should be held sacred. 

During our late rebellion, when it was declared 
that cruisers were upon the ocean, fitted out by 
the Confederates, for the purpose of destroying 
these lights, it was execrated as a work of bar- 
barism. God has separated the nations by mighty 
deeps, majestic and terrible, * rolling, 'as Pollock 
says, ' the vast i)rof ound eternal bass in Nature's 
anthem, making music such as pleases Deity.' 
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Neither the ingenuity of man, nor the wrath of 
realms, can bridge these restless waters. Com- 
munication is maintained by the white-winged 
ships, which traverse the ocean as messengers of 
every land. 

Stand on the ocean-side of this narrow sand- 
bar of which I have spoken, and you may see the 
noble packet, the stately man-of-war, the coast 
steamer, the ocean steam-vessel, ploughing the 
billows, bringing man nearer to man, sj^eeding 
forward their mission of good will and profit. 
From the coasts of rude and treacherous tribes, 
from regions of eternal ice, where the adventur- 
ous man of science has been pushing his explora- 
tions, from the fishing-grounds of the hardy 
whaler, and from the genial shores of civilization, 
they come with tlie discoveries and i)roducts of 
every clime— grains and fruits, raw materials and 
manufactures, gold and diamonds, and with their 
freight of human lives, infinitely more precious 
than all. 

Mark that speck upon the Ocean. A vessel has 

passed the light, bound outward. What tender 

throbbing hearts are there — hoi)eful, expectant, 

but saddened somewliat, as the light which tells of 

dear home and native land, is dimly receding out 

of view. Another shi}) is passing — not outward 

bound, but homeward. Through his glass, far 

away the Captain has descried the light, and the 

joyful news has spread throughout the vessel. 
21 
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be frivolous and proud, make their show and dis- 
appear : The trusty light abides unchanged. Sur- 
rounding lights may be extinguished. The hour 
of rest comes to them, but that burns on. And 
when visitors are all departed — when that sand- 
bar is almost without an inhabitant, and wintry 
blasts sweep .over it, and snow and sleet make all 
nature dreary, that light weathers the storms, its 
friendliness unchilled by harsh usage, and its kind 
services unabated. 

Herein it only does its duty — that which, not 
being done, dismay and ruin would be the conse- 
quence. 

' What if you should let your light go out,' I 
said one day to the keeper ? Significantly and 
solemnly he answered, ^I never tried it. I would 
not run the venture. I was once a hand,' he says, 
'upon a vessel sailing along this coast. One 
night the captain gave instructions to his watch : 
* in two hours and a quarter you will see the Fire 
Island Light in such a point.' The Captain re- 
tired. 'About that time specified,' said my inform- 
ant, ' something brought me on deck. I caught a 
view of the light in a position which showed our 
course all wrong. I seized the helm, put the ship 
about, cast the lead, and found we were close upon 
a shoal. Two ships length, and we should have 
been grounded, and probably gone to pieces.' 

Some three years ago, the then keeper of the 
light-house, on a certain night, was drowsy. Yield- 
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ing to the temi)tation, he dosed and fell asleep. 
This of course was letting down his watch. He 
failed to trim his lamp and feed it in due season. 
On waking, to liis consternation, his light was out — 
had been out for half an hour. For that time, all 
the vessels depending upon it were without its 
guidance. *But had any one noticed its failure f 
doubtless the keeper asked himself, with trepida- 
tion. It had been noticed. It was a dreadful 
thing. Word goes to the great shipi)ing mart, ' On 
such a night. Fire Island light was out for half an 
hour.' Government instantly orders the keeper 
from his post. The keei)er explains, a])ologizes — 
all to no purpose. * Your light was out. It was 
an uni)ardonable crime. It might have caused 
wrecks and ruin and sorrow incalculable all along 
the coast. The consequences of unfaithfulness 
are too momentous to be trifled with. Where 
j)recious ships and cargoes and lives are staked 
upon that light every half hour, where a half 
hour's neglect may be followed by ruins strown 
upon the sea, and shrieking souls sinking into a 
watery grave, we must have fidelity. Out of the 
place, and give way to a trusty man.' 

'Ye shine,' said our Saviour,' 'as lights in the 
world.'" 

We must not withhold from the reader the last 
words preached in any pulpit by Dr. Hall — pre- 
cious words indeed, and so like their author. 
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From a sermon preached Oct. 19, 1879 — four days 
before his departure for Biiighami)ton : — 

Text, John 20:29, ''Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed." 

''Blessed the man who believes ui)on the evi- 
dence on which God requires his faith. He does 
not dictate to God on .what terms he will believe. 
He accepts and is satisfied with the testimony 
which God gives him. 

There is an evidence which appeals to something 
higher than siglit — to a moral receptivity and ex- 
perience. When the Mohammedan Aga Baba was 
taking leave of Henry Martyn, his first question 
was, whether, independently of external evidences, 
he had any internal proof for the doctrine of 
Christ, Henry Martyn answered, ' Yes, undoubt- 
edly : the change from what I once was, is suf- 
ficient evidence to me.' . . . One who reads 
the life and utterances of Clirist, is justified in 
saying, I feel that Christ came from God. I dis- 
cern in him, not with the eye of sense, but with 
my reason and conscience, a glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
Discerning in his teachings a divine character, I 
find it easy to believe he came from heaven : and, 
believing that he came from heaven, I find it easy 
to believe what he says. ' My sheep,' says Jesus, 
'know my voice.' 'They know not the voice of 
strangers. ' The good and honest heart may recog- 
nize that voice ; and when there is a moral recep- 
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tivity, an evidence may be felt of its truth and au- 
thority, more satisfactory than the senses can give. 
* This is the most blessed state/ says Principal 
Shairp, ' that of those who can believe without 
the evidence either of sense or of labored argu- 
ment. There are such minds. There are those 
to whom the inward proof is everything. They 
believe, not on the evidence of the senses, or their 
mere reason, but on that of their consciences and 
hearts. Their spirits within them are so attuned 
to the truth, that the moment it is presented to 
them, they accept it at once ; and this is certainly 
the higher state, the more blessed, the more heav- 
enly.' 

Blessed then, I add, the believer who knows 
there is a God, because he dwells in him. Blessed 
the saint who is in the land of Beulah, and knows 
that heaven is near, not because he sees its 
pearly gates, but because his fine spiritual sense 
discerns its fragrance, and breathes its atmosphere. 
Blessed those who have this fine moral sensibility; 
who have not only the eye of the flesh, but the 
spiritual eye, that can distinguish the features of 
truth and heavenly beauty — who can feel, not 
simply with the material fingers, but with a sensi- 
tive soul ; and therefore can say, ^ I feel that I have, 
in Christ, my Lord and my God. ' This evidence 
of experience and moral receptivity belongs to the 
highest natures, and is, at the same time, most con- 
clusive and abiding. 
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Belief of the truth is good, and blessed is he 
who has a susceptibility to the truth. I do not 
want to doubt the truth. I do not see any advant- 
age in scepticism respecting what God has revealed. 
I never knew any good come of disbelieving the 
laws of nature and of Revelation-. I do not find 
the Scriptures pronouncing their benediction upon 
a man who cannot believe in God and his testi- 
mony. 

If my Lord presents his wounded body to con- 
vince me, I should hope to believe and be thank- 
ful. If he bids me believe on other evidence than 
this, I will try to be honest, consider it, and believe. 
God giving me evidence, and commanding my 
faith — after that I covet no man's doubts. I 
would be thankful never to know a doubt concern- 
ing what God hath spoken. 

Blessed is a Thomas, who, after all his doubts, 
comes at last to believe. *But,' says our Master, 
^ Blessed are they who have 7iot seen, and yet have 
believed.' 

If I have the proof that God made me with 
such exquisite care, it should be easy to believe 
that he will continue to care for me. If God is 
J;he Heavenly Father, it should not be hard for me 
to believe that the Father speaks to his children by 
a word of Revelation, or that he will hear the cry, 
and answer the prayer of his children. If he has 
made me with a conscience which approves the 
good and condemns the evil, then how likely that 
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the Bible, wherein the sinner is condemned, and 
the i)iou8 approved, is from the same God who 
made my conscience. And when the great events 
which Scripture prepares us to expect — the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ to judgment — the 
entrance of the righteous into life, the banish- 
ment of the wicked, are fulfilled, this should be 
no great sur})rise. 

Blessed they that believe— they that can see 
evidence where God gives it— they that have a fine 
ear to recognize the voice of the good Shepherd — 
to distinguish between that voice and the voice of 
strangers, l^lessed such, for Christ says, * They 
know my voice, and they follow me, and I give 
unto them eternal life.^ " 



Dr. Hall returned from his last visit to the 
White Mountains, in the latter part of September, 
1879, very much to the joy of his people. But he 
had taken a severe cold before leaving for home. 
From tlie labors of the year, his system was re- 
duced to a lower degree than usual, and his cough, 
aggravated by the cold he had taken, did not yield 
to the usual remedies. He resumed his pulpit 
duties, preached two Sabbaths, but with an op- 
pressive feeling of languor. There was a slight 
irritation of the throat at times, which he deemed 
the remains of the asthmatic affection. He was 
evidently in no condition to resume his labors. It 
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was suggested, that a change of air, and a little 
farther respite from his toils, might bring him up. 
He could also, by tlie same means, fulfil a wish he 
had for a long time entertained, of visiting friends. 
Friends at home strongly favored the expedient. 
Accordingly, on the 23d of October, accompanied 
by his wife, he left Northampton, to spend 
a few days with some friends in Binghamton, 
N. Y. His coming had been looked for, and he 
must preach, if he could ; and he would himself 
go as far as he dared, to gratify the wishes of 
friends, who for so long a time "had been hoping 
for his coming. It was arranged that he should 
preach in the Presbyterian church on Sabbath, 
October 26th. 

To give now the language of a correspondent 
of the New York Evangelist — and no one could 
tell the story better : 

*^0n the evening })revious, Saturday, 25th, quite 
a company of ladies and gentlemen met to greet 
him and his wife, at the house of Mr. William 
Harris, where he was staying. It was a very pleas- 
ant occasion. Dr. Hall spoke then of suffering a 
little from hoarseness — * what is left of my fever.' 
He anticipated, however, no trouble from it, and 
no discomfort in the services of the Sabbath. He 
expected to visit other friends on his way home, 
and to leave the city on Monday for Oxford. 
Some of the company, therefore, wished him a 
22 
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preach any more-?' Later in the week, and when 
he did not rally, ' This is not what I came to Bing- 
hamton for ; but it is all right ; I have fallen into 
good hands.' Christ was with him, he said a 
number of times." 

Typhoid pneumonia, which had been feared 
from the first, developed itself. On Friday, Oct. 
31st, he became delirious, and on Wednesday, 
Nov. 5th, he quietly breathed his last. All that 
friends and physicians could do for him was done; 
and the congregation of the First Church evinced 
their interest in many ways. His estimable wife 
was with him, and ministered to him through all 
his sickness. Dr. Junius M. Hall of Chicago, and 
Dr. Gordon R. Hall of New York, two of his sons, 
were also with him. The wish of many a minister, 
^to drop down in the harness,' has been granted to 
him. 

To some, remembering his faithful ministry, it 
seemed as though the Lord had said to him, ^ Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.' 

While Dr. Hall was sick, the whole city was 
interested to inquire for him ; and on every 
hand were to be heard expressions of sympathy 
for the stricken and bereaved family." 

A writer in the New York Observer varies the 
expression a little, not the facts: 
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*' He loved to preach the gospel, and almost the 
ouly (juestion he asked, after the prostration by 
hemorrhage which caused his death, was : ' Shall 
I ever preach again ?' and his reply to the evasive 
answer was : * It is all right. ' Ten days of pros- 
tration, with increasing .fever, bade defiance to 
medical skill and the most assiduous care, his two 
elder sons being summoned thither; and this mes- 
senger of the Lord entered into everlasting rest, 
November 5th, 1879. He died ifterally ' in the 
harness,' with words of praise on his lips, even as 
he would have wished — his eye undimmed, his 
natural force unabated, a very Moses in number- 
less traits, even as he was in his exit. A mourn- 
ing community, a beloved church, a sorrowing 
family." 

Thus the notices of the last scenes, closing a 
noble life. That one question, '* Shall I ever 
preach again ? ' Not a word about living longer, 
nor perhaps a thought of that. With him to live 
was to preach Christ ; and the preaching compre- 
hended nearly or quite all that to his view was 
worth living for. It would have been a great trial 
to him to be laid on the shelf. But grace and 
trust, would have triumphed — did triumph : * It 
is all right.'" 

And one is struck with the fact that the last 
sounds of his voice in the pulpit were heard in that 
sweet, joyous hymn by Dr. Watts, '* Oh, bless the 
Lord, my soul." Perhaps he had reached and read 
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the third and fourth stanzas — good words to be 
last from his voice in the sanctuary : — 

** 'Tis he forgives thy sins ; 

'Tis he reHeves thy pain ; 
'Tis he that heals thy sicknesses, 

And makes thee young again . 
He crowns thy life with love, 

When ransomed from the grave ; 
He, who redeemed thy soul from hell, 

Hath sovereign power to save." 

A good place for the silver cord to be loosed, and 
the pitcher to be broken at the fountain, if such a 
thing must be. 

A friend, on hearing the sad tidings, wrote : 
''The death of this good man will leave a void in 
the community, which can never be filled, however 
talented and devoted his successor may be ; for 
there survives him the memory of a thousand deeds 
of kmdliness, and wisdom, and christian sympathy, 
which those that knew him best can never forget. 
Honored and beautiful in his life, he has left be- 
hind him that fame which alone survives oblivion, 
and will be carried to the grave by a host of those 
who have been helped and cheered by his spoken 
words, or by his silent influence." 

Two hundred and ten years before this, the Eev. 
Eleazer Mather, the first minister ever settled in 
Northampton, departed this life. Of him, his 
nephew. Rev. John Cotton, wrote — and his words 
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are equally a})plicable to the la^t of the godly 
ministers, the beloved Gordon Hall, in his depart- 
ing : — *'And then the twelve hours of his day's 
labor did ex})ire ; not without the deepest lamen- 
tations of all the churches as well as his own, then 
sitting along the river of Connecticut." 

A near relative sends for insertion here the fol- 
lowing sweet lines : — 

** Life's race well run, 
Life's work all done, 
Life's victory won, 

Now Cometh rest. 
Sorrows are o'er, 
Trials no more, 
Skip reacheth shore. 

Now Cometh rest. 
Faith yields to sight, 
Day follows night, 
Jesus gives light. 

Now Cometh rest. 
We awhile wait, 
But soon or late. 
Death opes the gate, 

Then cometh rest. " 

Let the last words here be Dr. Hall's own — dec- 
laration, prophecy, experience, history, a glad- 
dening river : From sermon, Ps. 95:4, "The 
believer goes down to the gates of death, and 
finds them the gate-ways to glory. The hill-sides, 
bright with colors of autumnal splendor, the 
dying beauty of nature, may symbolize to us the 
saint ripened, and taking on robes of the glorified, 
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or the home of the saints, with its walls great and 
high, and garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. " 

Mrs. Hall received many letters of sympathy 
and condolence. Most of the expressions in these 
letters are private in their nature. But it will not 
be amiss to extract from them here and there a 
few words showing the high esteem in which Dr. 
Hall was held by those who knew him best. 

Instance this tribute in part, adopted and placed 
on record by unanimous vote of Board of Trustees 
of Williston Seminary, at their first meeting after 
Dr. Hall's death : 

^^The good pastor, the winning preacher, the 
ripe scholar, the skillful educator, the wise coun- 
selor, the firm yet gentle administrator of all the 
powers, whether of government, instruction or in- 
fluence, with which he was intrusted 

We mourn our personal bereavement, as well as the 
irreparable loss to the Seminary, in his death. We 
sympathize tenderly with the communities, the 
churches, the families, whose affliction is even 
greater than our own. And our Secretary is here- 
by directed, not only to place upon our records the 
expression of our high regard, but also to send a 
copy of the same to the family of the deceased." 

Minute adopted and placed upon their records 
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by the Hampshire Association of Congregational 
Ministers. June 1st, 1880: 

** In view of the death of our revered and be- 
loved brother, llev. (Jordon Hall, D.D., we desire 
to record our high esteem of his scholarly and 
christian attainments, his wise counsels, his friend- 
ly spirit, his i)ure and beneficent life. 

These and kindred qualities made him both 
valuable and dear to all who knew him; and 
while we are thankful for his admirable record, 
we are penetrated with a feeling of unusual pain 
and loss by his death. 

We tender to his bereaved family and church 
our profound sympathy, praying, that He who 
has wounded, will also heal." 

Minute and tribute by the Connecticut Valley 
Theological Club, at a meeting held in Springfield, 
soon after Dr. Hall's death. 

In forwarding the minute to Mrs. Hall, the 
Secretary, Rev. J. Scott, says : 

^^ Dear Madam: — The enclosed paper, express- 
ive of our high esteem and ardent love for your 
dear husband, was passed by a rising vote, and 
ordered recorded on our Records, and a copy sent 
to his widow. Our Club is composed of several 
denominations of Evangelical Christian ministers; 
by every member of which Dr. Hall was especially 
beloved. It was with sincere sorrow that we missed 
his cheerful 'good morning,' and the warm grasp 
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of his hand, so often heard and felt to our great 
pleasure. His memory is sacredly cherished, 
and his genuine christian life will always be a 
benediction." 

The Minute:— ^^ The death of Kev. Dr. 
Gordon Hall, our associate in this Club, and our 
brother in the Christian ministry, leaves us to enter 
upon our records some estimate of his worth, and 
some expression of our regard for him. 

Bom in India; the son of a missionary; brought 
to this country in his infancy; educated at Yale 
College, where he was a tutor; graduate of Yale 
Theological Seminary; pastor of the church in 
Wilton, Conn., three years, and of the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, twenty-seven years; struck 
in the pulpit by hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
dying a ^ew days after, at the age of fifty-six 
years ; these are the bare outlines of a careful 
ministry, a rare character, and a noble life. 

A man of excellent judgment, and one of the 
best of counselors ; a thorough scholar ; an able 
theologian : of dignified and agreeable manners • 
warm and true in his friendships; sincere and firm 
in his religious convictions; reverential, truthful, 
tender-hearted, serene in his piety; conscientious, 
firm, faithful in the highest degree to his convic- 
tions of truth and duty; and abundant' in charity 
toward the differences, the errors, the wrong- 
doing of others; with implicit faith in the Bible 

as God's infallible Word, and in Jesus Christ as 
23 
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tho Divine Kedeemer of men, and in the Gospel 
ius able to save them; lie was a worthy representa- 
tive of modern New P]ngland Orthodoxy, and a 
briglit link between tlie New England Theology 
of the i)ast and of the present, and leaves a name 
wortliily associated with Stoddard, and Edwards, 
and their successors at Northampton. 

As a member of tliis Theological Club, his able 
l)apers, his just criticism, his delicate humor, his 
dignified and genial manners,his intelligent, serene, 
satisfied cliristian faith, his spotless character, his 
blameless life, will always make his name a cher- 
ished one on the list of our members, as it has 
made his ministry useful, and his memory blessed, 
throughout this Connecticut Valley. 

With such sentiments of respect and warm affec- 
tion for our departed Brother, we i)ut on record 
tliis tribute to his worth and usefulness, confident 
that he has already received his Lord's 'Well done, 
good and faithful servant ! ' and been promoted to 
a higher sphere of service and joy." 

Extracts from Letters from Individuals. 

From Prof. Egl)ert C. Smyth, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Nov. 7th, 1879: 

"Thougli Dr. Hall had recently entered on his 
duties as one of the three distinguished men who 
constitute the Board of Visitors of this Seminary, 
he has given us practical proof of his eminent fit- 
ness for such a position ; and we thus share di- 
rectly in the public loss." 
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From letter of Prof. John P. Gulliver: 

*' Andover Theo. Sem., Nov. 7th, 1879. 
The circumstances, so peculiarly distressing, 
bring the event very near to me. The fact that 
his death would come to him in the pulpit I so 
recently occupied, and the brief conversation I 
had with him here last summer, and my recent 
knowledge of him and his work through my 
daughter's residence in Nortliampton, have com- 
bined to give a deep and painful interest to the 

distressing intelligence My thoughts 

go back to the early days of our acquaintance in 
New Haven, and to the many hours I passed in 
your father's home, and in * York Square.' Then 
your husband^s name was beginning to be spoken 
with high commendation, and since you have 
been his companion, in a life of most distinguished 
usefulness. I rejoice that you have such memo- 
ries to sustain you now, and such a life to look 
back upon. I am sure the future, though it will 
never lose the shadow cast by this great sorrow, 
will be enriched by the joys of hope, as well as the 
consolations of memory." 

From letter by Rev. Dr. Za€hary Eddy: 

"Detroit, Mich., Nov. 8, 1879. 

The news has just reached me that my dear 

friend and former fellow- worker has been called 

home. Reckon me among the sincere mourners 

for his untimely death. I loved him much ; I 
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admired and trusted liim. May God support you 
in this great affliction. And may God have mercy 
on Nortliampton, under tliis irreparable loss." 

From letter of Rev. Theron G. Colton: 

*^ Hudson, Mich., Nov. 11, 1879. 

You will no doubt have a multitude of letters 
of symi)athy addressed to you within a few days, 
but I cannot forbear expressing my own. Im- 
mediately after I heard of his death, my mind 
went back to the beautiful remarks which he made 
to his i)eople at the last prayer-meeting before he 
went off on his vacation trip. I may not have 
read the pai)ers aright, but I judge it was the last 
he attended with them." (It was the last before 
going on that vacation. — A. M. C.) ^^ He told 
them that as he, their pastor, was about to leave 
them for a season, he could have no better guarantee 
that they would be faithful to their profession, 
than to ])e assured that they would live in the 
si)irit of the passage which he had read — ^ Walk 
in the light,' and, ^Abide in Christ.' 

The brethren seemed greatly interested in his 
remarks, as those of a true Father to his people. 
While you and your children mourn his loss be- 
yond all that words can tell, you will find that 
your whole people are mourners also, and all 
Northampton as well. . . . There are few 
men whose history I knew so well, from the time 
when I first entered college, till the day of his 
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death. It has been a remarkably successful, well 
developed, and consistent life throughout." 

From Eev. Samuel Johnson : 

*^ Sidney Plains, N. Y., Nov. G, 187t). 
I read in this morning's j)aper the announce- 
ment of the death of your husband. I thought 
I could not let you pass through our place with- 
out a word of sympathy. He was my tutor in 
college, and his traits made a lasting impression 
on my mind. He was always pleasant, and ready 
to aid us all in his power, consistent with our best 
progress. . . . That faithful and devoted ser- 
vant of God has done his work, and entered into 
the blessed rest of the truly good." 

From Rev. Horace C. Hovey: 

^^New Haven, Conn., Nov. 8, 1879. 

Among all the many ministers I have known, 
none seemed to draw nearer the Master than he. 
The abiding impression left with me is, that he 
loved Christ with all his heart. He had talents 
of a high order, it is true ; but all gifts of a mere 
scholarly and social sort sink into insignificance, 
compared with that of unaffected sincere godliness. 
We know that his life was a blessing to the 
churches ; may they find his memory so. By a 
pleasing coincidence, I was reading, among some 
old papers, within an hour of receiving the news 
of Dr. Hall's decease, an obituary notice of his 
aged mother, whose venerable form and piety were 
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thus fresh in mind. Now the two are united m 
glory, and liow many more are there ! " 

From Rev. J. W. Harding: 

''Longmeadow, Nov. 6, 1879. 
In tlie still hours I was wakeful, calling up the 
memories of your dear husband. The words he 
spoke the other day at Brightwood, and the cor- 
dial grasp he gave my hand, and the tones of his 
voice, and the expression of his eye, all come up. 
. . . How tenderly we shall miss his genial 
presence ! . . . Our lives will always be richer 
and happier for his precious life." 

From Kev. John M. Greene: 

'^ Lowell, Nov. 7, 1879. 

The notice of Dr. Hall's death has reached me, 
and I cannot but express my sympathy with you 
and your family in this great affliction. I do not 
know any minister towards whom I was more ten- 
derly drawn than towards brother Hall. He was 
a father and a friend to me when I was in Hatfield. 
He was a safe counselor, a judicious adviser, and 
an inspiration to all that is good. Only a few 
months ago I received a letter from him, ^breath- 
ing the same loving spirit which he always mani- 
fested. 

But he has gone to his reward. Blood-bonght 
he always felt it to be, but I am sure that it is 
great. ^ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
from henceforth.' Yes, his the crown — ours the 
cross." 
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From Rev. Edward Strong, D.D. : 

'* Boston, Nov. 9, 1879. 

It has been a bereavement, not to you only, on 
whom the blow falls most heavily, then on the 
fatherless young people of your home, but to a 
great multitude ; and I am one. For I loved your 
husband, not merely with the general affection I feel 
for all true men and true ministers, but I loved him 
as an old pupil, and an old Yale friend, whom it 
has ever been a pleasure to meet. 

What a legacy your husband has left to his 
dearest relatives, of treasured memories — how many 
of those that pertain to the home life and the 
Parish history, as well as to impressions made, 
and good influences exerted outside of both ! Few 
men were more heartily esteemed than Dr. Hall, 
and few deserved to be. God has blessed his min- 
istry as he blessed his father's missionary life, 
whose name and influence are still cherished in 
that spot in India, where he died — cherished by 
the Hindoos themselves." 

From Eev. Samuel G. Willard: 

'^ Colchester, Conn., Nov. 9, 1879. 
It has not been my privilege for many years to 
meet Dr. Hall and yourself, except at rare inter- 
vals. But my regard for him had not abated. I 
reckoned it among the i)leasures of my college 
life that I became acquainted with him, and of 
the following years that he was the honored and 
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beloved pastor of my father and mother. How 
mucli his preaching and conversation instructed 
and benefitted tlieni, ({uite likely he never knew. 
But when he meets them among the saints in 
Heaven, they may gladden his heart by their 
thanks ! 

How blessed his ministry has been to the Ed- 
wards Church, you knew better than I. But it 
has been ever a pleasure to learn that the friend 
whom I so highly esteemed in earlier years, was con- 
tinually owned and helped by the Divine Master. 

He died while his life, in our view, might have 
had many years of usefulness. But he died, as 
1 doubt not he would have wished — with his har- 
ness on." 

From Rev. John F. Gleason: 

*^ Norfolk, Conn., Feb. IG, 1880. 

I cannot tell you how highly I regarded the 
dear Brother. He was so genial, so gentle, so 
kind, and so wise in counsel. It was always a 
pleasure to meet him, and I shall never forget his 
many words of encouragement to me. 

What a rich legacy he leaves in his precious 
memory ! His influence will long be felt. I love 
to think of him as entered upon the reward of his 
long and faithful labors. How signally fruitful 
of ffood was his life ! He surelv did not live for 
naught. How much the church will miss his 
able ministrations ! " 
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From Mrs. Hiram Bingham: 

** Honolulu, Hawaiian Is., Dec. 20, 1879. 
Not many days ago the tidings of your great 
bereavement came to us. We feel that we are 
bereaved also. No other has been what Dr. 
Hall was to me. I have loved to think of him 
through all these years as still my pastor. How 
well I remember his coming to Northampton in 
the winter of 1851-52, and how interested mv 
father was in his sermons ; and I can never forget 
how grateful we were, in the repeated bereavements 
that came to us as a family in 1852-53, that we 
had a pastor, wise to speak words of consolation. 
Then to recall his kindly interest, and his words 
of encouragement in the fall of 1856, in regard to 
our entering upon our life-work. And when 
broken health called the missionary home. Dr. Hall 
was one of the very few who felt it was not rest 
for an invalid to be constantly speaking in public. 
I blessed him in my heart for his tender thought- 
fulness then. I sympathize most deeply in every 
word of eulogy ; and have always felt it to be a 
most precious privilege to be still a member of his 
church. It is hard to believe that he is gone from 
earth." 

From Mr. W. L. Kingslcy to Dr. Junius M., son 

of Dr. Gordon Hall: 

'' New Haven, Nov. 7, 1879. 

Your father was one of my oldest, and one of 
24 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Funeral and Burial. 

The remains of Dr. Hall were brought home 
for burial among the people of his love and labors. 
It was as he himself would have spoken, had the 
shadow not fallen on him so soon. The services 
of fuueral were held in the Edwards church on 
Saturday, Nov. 8. The interior of the church 
was appropriately draped. The remains were 
placed in front of the desk, and on the casket was 
a sheaf of wheat, emblematic of the purity and 
ripeness of the character of the deceased. The 
attendance was very large — filling the house. 
There were present nearly all the Congregational 
ministers of the county, with many from other 
counties; also, a goodly number from other denom- 
inations — one faith, one fellowship, one baptism. 
The services were: — Reading of hymn by Eev. W. 
S. Leavitt, pastor of the First church; reading of 
scriptures by Rev. E. G. Cobb of Florence; addres- 
ses by Rev. A. M. Colton of Easthampton, Prof. 
Wm. S. Tyler of Amherst College, Rev. Dr. S. 
G. Buckingham of Springfield, and Rev. Mr. 
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Leaviit; prayer by Rev E. S. D wight of Hadley; 
rfa4liiicr uf hvmn bv Rev. Mr. Leavitt. 

Opi>ort unity was then given to look upon the 
face of the dead: and then the remains were con- 
veyed to the cemetery, followed by a large con- 
course of people. 

And what a si>ectacle now for angels and men! 
Stores and shops closed; the hum of business 
hushed: the side- walks thronged; and the long 
procession, bearing to its burial the dead body of 
God's servant, faithful and beloved, along the way 
his footsteps had thousands of times wended, in 
weakness and weariness often, but in a love and 
zeal that never tired, — ^' a ministering spirit, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation." 

And now the grave — the last of earth. The 
complaint here, but the consolation also; a 
dread stillness, yet the still, small voice — a gen tie, 
soft sound. And voices many. 

**And now behold, I know that ye all, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more. Wherefore I 
take you to record this day, that I am pure from 
the blood of all men. For I have uot shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of God." — Paul. 

*^Be still, and know that I am God; I will be 
exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted in 
the earth."— P.V. J^6 : 10. 

"I was dumb, I opened not my mouth; because 
thou didst it." — David. 
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** Be of good cheer; it is I, be not afraid; weep 
not; thy brother shall rise again; I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that belie veth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live/' — Jesus. 

** Why seek ye the living among the dead? He 
is not here, but is risen." — Augels, 

**The believer goes down to the gates of death, 
and finds them the gates to glory." — Gordon HalL 
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Mr. COLTON'S ADDRESS. 

[Inserted by request of family and friends.] 

Dear Fr tends , Beloved and bereaved. — I have 
been asked to say a few things respecting our dear 
brother, whom God has taken from us. The duty 
should be a privilege ; but it is embarrassing. I 
speak to those who have known our brother better 
than I have, and who have loved him better than 
I could. The intimacies and endearments of a 
long pastorate of twenty-seven years ; the meet- 
ings and greetings, in the sanctuary, the confer- 
ence room, the inquiry meeting, the homes, the 
schools, the stores, and the streets; the public 
ministrations, and the private counselings; the 
consultations and addresses at assemblings to pro- 
mote temperance and other reforms; the family 
scenes of joy and sorrow; the family reunion, the 
marriage, the sick bed, the funeral and burial; 
mingling in all these and more, of our varied life; 
and filling all these places with wonderful fitness 
and fullness ; a friend indeed, a Barnabas, a pas- 
tor beloved and trusted, excellent in judgment, 
warm-hearted, wise, gentle, sympathetic. Twenty- 
seven years of such labors of love by a pastor well- 
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instructed, cai)able, and faithful in all his house. 
Who can tell the story more than in mere sketch 
and outline? 1 must go to these many homes, 
and ))ack through these many years, and there lis- 
ten and learn. And even then 1 shall have 
gleaned but a small part of the whole. The lips 
have not spoken all, nor have the tears told all. 
" Put thou my tears into thy bottle; are they not 
in thy book?" We live faster than we can write 
or speak. Our histories are mostly unwritten and 
unspoken. Not so much matter this. Perhaps 
the greater joy in the reviews and rehearsals from 
another i)lace, and a longer day. Beloved of this 
flock, only be yourselves what your dear pastor, in 
the name of the Lord, has, in so many times and 
ways, asked you to be, and you shall have with 
that pastor, perhai)s in joyful personal reunion 
and recognition, the opportunity to talk together of 
all God's wondrous ways toward him and you. 
Doesn't the wish warrant the expectation? 

What your late pastor has been to you, and 
done for you, as a church and people, you know 
better than I or any one else can tell. We all. do 
know and testify, that in him, and in his long and 
faithful ministry here, you have been a highly fa- 
vored people. You have been so in all your pas- 
tors, from first till now. The list is not long, and 
the last in the list is not least. Some of us have 
lived long enough to know and to esteem very 
highly all the good servants of his whom the 
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Great Shepherd has sent to you, to feec^you with 
knowledge and understanding.. They and you 
liave lived together in peace and prosperity. No 
root of bitterness has ever sinning up between you 
and them; no calling of a council, nor occasion 
for it, nor thought of it, to settle a dispute or dif- 
ficulty between you and one of them. Any trial 
of this sort you have been spared. Be thankful, 
and give glory to God. *' Blessed are the peace- 
makers; " and in this virtue and the fruit of it, 
your latest pastor has stood pre-eminent. No 
minister in this region, certainly none in our day, 
has been more sought to heal the breach, and make 
uj) the hedge, between church and church, between 
brother and brother. For such a work, he was 
peculiarly fitted by his make and endowments. 
Of massive common sense, cool, clear-headed, 
self-poised, patient of investigation, willing and 
waiting to hear the contrary part, to hear all sides; 
free from all misleading prejudices and preposses- 
sions; holding himself in equilibrium till all the 
evidence was in, and then making his decision, 
and resting in it, and declaring it, on reasons 
which satisfied his own mind, and satisfied others 
as well. I seem to see him now, as I have seen 
him, time and again, in church councils, and in the 
Trustee Board of Williston Seminary. The case 
in hand might be perplexing and exciting; and 
some might have reached a conclusion hastily. 
One has sat silent and (piiet the while — not for- 
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ward to utter his mind, but keeping it in till af- 
terward — the last to speak, and pretty sure, when 
he did speak, to win the general conviction and 
persuasion. I have never known the man surer to 
be found in the right of a matter. How many of 
us have in these years and years been saying to 
comers and inquirers, '' Go to Dr. Hall, and get 
his judgment in that matter." We ministers have 
learned very well to prize the privilege of asking 
counsel of him; and his debtors we are. Our 
churches in all this region will mourn the loss of 
him as one eminently wise in counsel. Perhaps 
another who shall follow me in these solemnities, 
will try, as best he can, to say how highly es- 
teemed our brother has been for his good services 
in the Williston Seminary Board; and what a void 
has there been made by his removal from a place 
and part he has filled so long and so well. 

Dr. Hall was a man of prudence — wisdom ap- 
plied to conduct in common affairs. He knew 
men and their methods. He would have excelled 
as '*a man of affairs," had his inclination and 
studies been so directed. I would sooner have 
gone to him than to most money-changers for his 
advice in a (piestion of investment or finance. 
Was he then worldlv-minded, devoted to the af- 
fairs of the present life? What living man ever 
once said or thought this of him? 

And that well-ordered home of his— if I may 

step upon that threshold. ^'A bishop must be 

25 
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blameless; one that ruleth well his own house, 
having faithful children; not accused of riot, or 
unruly." And the manner in that home, as many 
of us have been wont to see it, and admire — the 
authority and order, and yet the easy familiarity, 
where a kind word or look was sufficient. We saw 
neither evidence nor need of severity, or sternness, 
or stiff reserve. '^I will guide thee with mine 
eye. " 

And that same affectionate kind manner char- 
acterized his intercourse with his people. Rare 
the minister who could better say with the apostle, 
'^We were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children; so being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our 
own souls, because ye were dear unto us." 

Dr. Hall had a quick and keen sense of the lu- 
dicrous in a thing. He might have been a humor- 
ist, for he had the playful turn or fancy. You 
would say humor rather than wit ; for humor is 
gentle and genial, while wit implies a sharpness, 
very apt to wound. Dangerous weapons to work 
with or play with — to be used with care, and sel- 
dom, if at all. Our brother rarely used them, 
and never knowingly in a way to give offense to 
the most sensitive mind. I question if among all 
this people any word from him has left a scar 
upon any heart. If there was wounding, it was 
to heal; and faithful are the wounds of a friend. 
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lleproof there must needs have been; but it was 
witli such kindness in tone and manner as sent 
away the wrong-doer |)laming himself, and not his 
pastor. 

Our brother had a singuhir delicacy and refine- 
ment. Roughness, coarseness, bluntness, he had 
none, in feeling or speech. Genial he was — very 
pleasant with friends, and in the social circle. 
How we shall miss him I How the young men will 
miss hi ml But that nice sense of the proper, 
while it allowed the utmost affability and cour- 
teousness, did not allow of his being or seeming 
to be less than an example of the believers in 
whatsoever things are true and of good report. 
Tlie apostle's injunction is, '*Be courteous;" and 
this, in tlie original Greek, says President Wool- 
sey, signifies kindliness, friendliness of mind, the 
true politeness of the heart. 

Our dear Ijrother was eminently pure-minded, 
pure-hearted, saintly. I wonder if any one ever 
spoke in his presence a gross or unclean word 
without seeing in him the instant recoil and re- 
buke. We are all witness for the truth spoken of 
him by a writer in the Springfield Republican of 
Thursday, Nov. 6th, 1879, saying, "Probably no 
man ever lived here who was purer, or more un- 
spotted from the world, or died in a calmer and 
more perfect Christian faith." He believed, and 
therefore spoke; and he lived himself as he 
taught others to live — showing the way, and lead- 
ing the way. 
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no strife between me and thee; for we be breth- 
ren." Any waters and waves lifted up rather than 
the Dead Sea. He was less afraid of going amiss 
sometimes, than of doing nothing at all. He was 
broad-minded. Little about him that was one- 
sided, contracted, narrow. He once said of an- 
other, what might better have been said of him- 
self: ^^ He has built up a character conspicuous 
for its combmation of conservatism and progres- 
siveness. It is easy to find a man who shines in 
some one particular, but not so easy to find a man 
who is well-balanced, sound and solid on all sides." 

In his work, our brother was a man of method. 
He could upon occasion throw off rapidly a ser- 
mon or an essay; but his choice and his wont were 
for the slower and surer way. 

He had a fine literarv taste and culture. He 
was at home with the old classics, Latin and En- 
glish. On entering his study, I have many times 
seen him, as I seem to now, take down a volume 
from the shelf, and from it read with a zest, his 
own and peculiar, some quaint sentence or senti- 
ment he had recently met with from, perhaps, old 
Thomas Fuller, or George Herbert, or Charles 
Lamb. 

Has it escaped any of us to have noticed and 
admired his own style in writing — the brevity and 
the beauty — the lucid clearness — the short, crisp 
and compact sentences — the terse and vigorous 
Saxon, and largely of monosyllables — at once a 
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chariii ami a j>uwer? Did one ever find him utter- 
ing a long, involved, and sprawling sentence? It 
would have been a violence to him to write or 
si>eak it. 

A man of close study and ripe scholarship — of 
much and multifarious reading — a full man — 
thoroughly furnished, and bringing forth out of 
his treasures things new and old. Man of God, 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, a good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. He has fulfilled his course 
with joy, has done his work, and done it well, 
and has gone to receive his crown. 

Very j^leasant hast thou been to me, brother. 
We are all mourners to-day. Beloved of. this 
cliurch and peo})le, I have kept speaking of your 
minister as *' our brother." Pardon me in this — 
I have felt the impulse. We take not aught of 
him from vou; but let us think of him as ours 
also, his name and memory, his works and worth. 
May God send us another such — if not the equal, 
at lea^t the like of him. 
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